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Art. 1.—Histoire de France, pendant le dix-huitieme Siecle. 


An History of France during the eighteenth Century. By 
M. Lacretelle, the younger. Paris, 1808, 3 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don, Dulau, Soho Square, 11. 10s. 


THE first book of this history contains a succinct account 
of the latter part of the reign of Louis XIV. from the year 
1709, to the death of that monarch in September, 1715.— 
The last years of Louis XIV. were clouded by public cala- 
mity and domestic woe. The victories of Marlborough and 
Eugene had reduced hjs power, and humbled his pride. But 
his personal sufferings from the dreadful ravages which death 
had made in his family, are such as may well excite our sym- 
pathy, and teach us not to envy the fate of greatness, which 
in the hour of affliction is usually left devoid of that undis- 
sembled love—and that genuine friendship which are more 
often experienced in a private sphere. On the 14th of April, 
1711, Louis was deprived by death of his son, the dau- 
phin, at the age of 49. The hopes of the monarch and . 
of the people were now fixed on the duke of Burgundy, who 
succeeded to the title of dauphin. But these happy expecta- 
tions were frustated by the untimely end of this prince, who 
had been the pupil of Fenelon, on the 18th of February in 
the following year. His amiable wife, Marie-Adelaide, of 
Savoy, had died six days before. ‘Their son, and the great- 
grandson of Louis X1V.had hardly received the title of dau- 
phin, when he also was seized with the measles, and expired. 

0 to this scene of horror and calamity, the duke of 
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Orleans, the nephew of Louis XIV. was very generally ac- 
cused of having administered poison to such near relatives. 
Though Louis XIV. did not give entire credit to these ru- 
mours, yet they probably contributed to embitter his last days 
with suspicions, which were artfully infused by the enemies 
of the duke, and which the monarch had not sufficient strength 
of mind left to dissipate. The court of Louis XIV. during 
the last ten years of his reign, was besieged by hypocritical 
devotees, who flattered the king, then enfeebled by a long 
course of sensual indulgence, and degenerated into a slave to 
the most abject superstition, with the hope of accumulating a 
large stock of merit, by combining the practice of intolerance 
with the ceremonials of artificial piety. 

Buonaparte tas told us that the people are always ready to 
embrace the first opportunity of avenging on their superiors 
the painful duty of submission to their will. But tlie French, 
who, as the author says, are inclined to vindicate their suffer- 
ings by epigram and song, abstained, at this period, from every 
wanton or malicious act which might injure the feelings of 
the aged king. This respectful silence, however, ‘dees tiot 
seem to have been preserved at least longer than his life, or 
to have inte 2 his remains to the tomb. For, as the 
royal corpse was carried in procession to St. Denis, the peo- 
ple, who followed the funeral, and thronged the public-houses 
on the road, drank, sung, and abandonded themselves to the 
most extravagant expressions of joy. Ballads were composed 
and recited, ia which the names of the great Louis, and of 
his wife of mistress, Madame de Maintenon, were treated 
with as little ceremony as they themselves had ever shown 
to the vilest of the canaille. As the solemn procession ap. 
proached, the most dissonant shouts and the grossest riba 
were heard. Such was the respect which the servile Fr 
at last showed to a monarch who had experienced a long 
reign of seventy-two years, and who, during at least half 
century, had received the homage of a Pagan deity. But ex- 
tremes often meet. The most abject servility is soon con- 
verted into the most overbearitig insolence, and the habit of 
obsequious complaisance, when it is not, as it can hardly be, 
associated with unfeigned affection, serves only to generate 
the most insensate disrespect. 

The devout courtiers, or rather the swarm of hypocrites 
who crowded the palace of Louis X{V. uo sooner perceived 
that his end was approaching, and that he had not much longer 
to reign, than they had recourse to the basest meats to tevo- 
ver the favour of the duke of Orleans, whom they'had recently 
calumniated as an assassin, and endeavoured to bring to the 
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scaffold. The eyes of the dying king were closed by the 
hands of menials, while these loyal devotees, déserted him in 
his last extremity of suffering. Let every monarch beware 
how he relies on the services of hypocriticat réligionists. 

The will of Louis XIV. was set aside by the parliament 
who had registered all his decrees, when living, with unhesi- 
tating obedience. They conferred the regency on the duke 
of Orleans; they left him unfettered in the choice of his coun- 
cil, and in the distribation of the public patr ; 

‘The French people, after the several years of suffetitig and 
of constraint, which they had experienced in the latter part of 
the reign of Louis XIV. looked forward to halcyon’ days of 
relaxation and of gaiety, under the government of the duke 
of Orleans. In the commencement of his regendy, the duke 
paid a visit to Madame de Maintenon, in her retirement at 
Saiut Cyr, and he continued to treat her with respectful regard, 
notwithstanding the raillery of his courtiers. ‘The last pro- 
digy, says the author, in the destiny of this ext 
woman, the widow of Scarron and of Louis X1V. was to be 
courted when her power was at an end. 

The regent opened the prisons in which the unfortunaté 


Jansenists had been so long immured by the: intrigue of the | 


Jesuits,and particularly by the ee of father Le Telfer, 

over the weak mind of Louis; who thought to expiate the 
sins of his youth by the polemical intolerance ‘of his age. 
The Cardinal ¢ de Noailles was entrusted with the direction of 
ecclesiastical affairs, and he was assisted by d’Arguesseau and 
Joly de Fleury, who discovered not that narrow mitid which is 
commotily found in the advocates of a seet, particularly when 
they have been the objects | of persecution. 

XIV. had left the finances in a state of great cot 
fusion and embarrassment. ‘The evil was remedied by the 
common resource of weak ministers, and weak crpetients. “The 
at all times ated in all countries ;—tempor . The 
great mass of politicians Gulati sdary the wow beyond the 
narrow circle of ephemeral contrivances. 

The court of the regent exliibited a very different 

from that of the late king. Hypocrisy had'fled, bat # was 
not replaced by decency. Libertinism, which ‘before fad 
worn a veil, now showed its open and’ whibluchiag rei, 
Those courtiers who were indued with a miore frigid srregulity. es 
ament, took pains to acquire an air of % 

: eS Louis XIV. wren wel 
the feast.. No excess causeda blush ; piety, virtue, and’ mo~- 
desty becaine s jest. The duke de Noaites, , the relation and 
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the friend of Madame de Maintenon, who, sometimes, accom- 
panied the duke of Orleans to the opera, thought it right to 
affect to reel when the regent. was drunk. It was the same 
deference to the profligacy of the court, which caused him to 
keep one of the women who danced at the opera. He taught 
the courtiers how to make a show of libertinism, as they had 
before put on the appearance of devotion. ’ 

The ‘ soupés’ of the regent served as a seminary of cor- 
ruption. In the evening he shut himself up with persons of 
both sexes, who ministered to his pleasures; and while he 
threw off the dignity of the prince, he did not retain even that 
of aman. But the women, who anticipated the exertion of 
so much influence im a reign consecrated to pleasure, were 
grievously disappointed. The regent seems to have regarded 
them only as far as they were subservient to his. pleasures, 
which were of the grossest kind; but he did not suffer them to 
interrupt the. uniformity of his sensual excess by their political 
intrigues. Their imfluence accordingly was not felt in any 
important acts of the administration. 

e pass over some of the events which occurred in the 
regency of the;duke of Orleans, as the conspiracy of the prince 
de Cellamare,.the Spanish: ambassador, which was promoted 
by the famous Alberoni, the prime minister of Philip V.; the 
ruinous speculations of Law, a refugee Scotchman, who be- 
came controller-general of the finances, and the plague, which 
ravaged Marseilles in 1720. , 

. The constitution of the duke of Orleans became gradually 
undermined by the effect of his habitual debaucheries; After 
the failure of the financial, schemes of Law, the,voluptuous 
indulgences of the regent, which had never been mingled with 
any of the refinements of a more delicate luxury, became still 
more gross... He seemed anxious to. expel,.the sentiment of 
his increasing unpopularity by a bestial excess. His noc- 
turnal orgies d his faculties during a large part of the 
morning. He Jost his aptitude for business ; ennui occupied 
the intervals of his pleasures.. lu proportion as he became 
dissatisfied with bimself, he manifested his petulance. and ill- 
humour to others, His existence became a sort of ‘vacuum, 
which he found that nothing but sensual excess could ,agree- 
ably occupy,.' Hence he, had recourse to higher stimuli than 
those, to which he had been accustomed, till his sensibiljty 
was destroyed ; and exhausted nature could endure no more. 

But habit still rendered necessary the excesses in. which 
he had. ceased to experience any gratification, His friends 
observed with regret, the symptoms of decay, which were 
visible in his countenance. His cheeks were inflamed, and 
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his eyes red with blood. * He passed from a state of stupor to 
one of -irritation. His physician, Chirac, in vain remonstrated 
against his excesses as precipitating his dissolution. “ A sud- 
den death,” says he, “is what I have always desired.” The 
importunities of his friends had prevailed on him to submit to 
a regimen, which was declared necessary previous to his being 
bled. But this short interruption of his accustomed orgies 
required an exertion which he-had not strength to make. On 
the day in which he was to submit to the momentary pri- 
vation, he determined to elude the orders of the physician, 
and thinking that a gratification, which was prohibited, would 
be doubly pleasant, he passed into his apartment, where a 
new mistress, the duchess de Phalaris was awaiting his arrival. 
But he bad hardly éntered the room before one of the blood- . 
— of the brain burst, and he fell down lifeless on the 
oor. ; 


‘ The duke of Orleans,’ says the author, ‘ often rose above the 
vulgar level of princes, but he was often confounded with the 
most abject among them. None of the descendants of Henry FV. 
bore a nearer resemblance to him in military ardour, in intellec- 
tual capacity, in the winning familiasity of his address, in the 
quick sallies of repartee, or in that ‘assemblage of qualities 
which captivates the affections and subdues the will, Henry had 
the imprudence to become too often and too long the votary of 
love. ‘ Philip (d’Orleans) despised all restraint, all shame, all 
delicacy in his infamous amours. This difference in their cha- 
racter caused such a difference in their conduct, that any el 
would be a profanation. Besides these propensities which made 
him dissolute in his manners, Philip had one which is more inju- 
rious to goodness, but which did not efface his; this was a 
general distrust in, a deliberate contempt for, mankind. He con- 
sented to be deceived by. them, but he wished at the same time 
to deceive them in his turn by certain refinements. As he had 
often practised hypocrisy with success, he had continual recourse 
to the practice ; he broke his word and sported with his promises, 
Hate could not find a place in his heart, but his friendship was 
the fervour of the moment ; it wanted consistency, because it had 
rarely been cemented by esteem. The gross and licéntious 
habits of his life often threw a cloud over his more’brilliant qua- 
lities ; but they resumed their lustre to the surprize of the be- 
holder, when some great occasion called for their exercise, It is 
said that he was thoroughly acquainted with every branch of the 
military art. While regent, he avoided war; this was a service 
rendered to France and to mankind, which would efface almost 
every stain which has been cast upon his memory, if he had exhi- 
bited more precaution in his public councils, and had not incon- 
siderately promoted the maritime ascendency of Great Britain. 
His impiety, his atheism, were not moulded into @ system, he em- 
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loyed them as an excuse for his vices, as a seasoning to his 
SAnatthery, He was inclined to toleration, without establishing 
it hy the laws, but he propagated infidelity by his example.— 
Even in the year in which he died he went to church with great 
pomp and ostentatious effrontery to receive the sacrament at 
Easter. In the evening of the same day, he abandoned himself 
with more extravagance than ever to his accustomed pleasures. 
St. Simon in vain supplicated him on his knees not to offer this 
outrage to public opinion. Was the irregularity of his manners 
carried to the commission of incest? No accusation was more 
often repeated than this, and none is less susceptible either of 
proof or of apology. But the account is highly improbable, 
The regent is said to have perpetrated this crime successively 
with three of his daughters; the duchess de Berry, the abbess 
of Chelles, and Madamoiselle de Valois, afterwards duchess of 
Modena. It is difficult to conceive that, if his bosem had been 
the prey. of these horrid lusts, how he could have beheld with 
indifference the unbounded passion of the duchess de Berry for 
the count de Rioms, and the indiscreet tenderness of Mademoiselle 
de Valois for the duke de Richlieu. The incestuous passion of 
a father for his daughters could not be exempt from the convul- 
sions of jealousy, of frenzy, and remorse. The duke of Orleans 

ressed Madamoiselle de Valois to marry a foreigner, and he saw 

er quit the kingdom with little concern. Neither she, nor her 
sister, the abbess of Chelles, discovered that deep-seated depta- 
vity, which alone can set at defiance the laws of nature and 
society. The abbess of Chelles was much more distinguished 
by her caprice and eccentricity than by her vices. On the other 
side we must consider that the duke of Orleans never appeared 
much hurt by the accusation. He heard it often without indig- 
nation, When Louis XIV. said of him, “ my nephew is a brag- 
gadochio in crimes,” he perhaps alluded to the faint defence 
which he made against the charge of incest. The duke of Or- 
leans was, on the contrary, chilled with horror when he read the 
libels in which he was accused of poisoning his cousins. This 
prince perused without emotion the first stanza in the infamous 
invectives of Grange-Chancel. .With a singular ostentation of 
impartiality and indifference, he very inappositely praised the 
merit of the poctry ; but when he found that in these flagitious 
rhymes he was charged with the murder of the dauphin and the 
dauphiness, his emotions were the same as if he had heard the 
calammy for the first time. His dejection vented itself iri tears, 
and in bitter exclamations against the perversity of mankind. 
Though he might have taken a signal vengeance on the libeller, 
and though public opinion seemed to call for the measure, and 
the tribunals would have sanctioned it, yet he limited the 
punishment of Grange-Chancel to a seclusion in the isle of St. 
Marguerite. This person contrived to make his escape, and a 
short time after discharged the venom of his malice on the ashes 
‘of the prince, whose clemency had saved him from an ignomi- 
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nious end, This proneness to mercy, the divine attribute of all 
great and all kings, forms the bestsafe-guard to the me- 
mory of the duke of Orleans. In proportion as he was calum- 
niated without moderation, we are inclined to pass the line of 
justice in his exculpation. He had a peculiar gift, which diffused 
a charm over his administration, and which preserved its tran- 

vy ek by was that of accurately appretiating the character of 
the French.’ 


The duke de Bourbon assumed the rems of the administra- 
tion after the death of the dake of Orleans. He is said to 
have possessed some showy qualities, but his character was 
tarnished by avarice. He could practise a refined politeness, 
but there was something harsh and austere, which was seen 
through the veil. In any connected conversation he affected 
lenity, or made a demonstration of pride, in order to draw off 
the attention from the sterility of his mind. After the death 
of his first wife, he was ruled by the marchioness de Prie 
with a despotic sway. Avarice is said to have been her ruling 
passion ; and the court of London thought her worthy to suc- 
ceed to the pension which had been paid te the profligate 
cardinal Dubois. 

One of the first acts of the new government was am edict 
against the protestants, which exceeded in cruelty gven the 
edict of Nantz. They were forbidden to exercise the reformed 
worship even in secret. . : 


‘The children of protestants were forcibly torn from their 
parents, in order to be educated in the principles of the catholic 
religion. The sentence of death was pronounced against the 
rebeitions priests, and they confiscated the property of those who 
relapsed. They blasted the memory of those who died without 
receiving the sacrament. They renewed, in short, every species 
of oppression which the ministers of Louis X[V. had conceived, 
but =e to the horror which they excited, had fallen 
into disuse. 


The barbarous folly of the duke de Bourbon was contrasted 
with the greater tolerance which had been enjoyed under the 
regegey of the duke of Orleans, The duke of Orleans had 
often signified an intention of modifying the law of Louis 
XIV. against the protestants ; but his intentions were, m 3 
great measure, frustrated by the protestants themselves, who 
soon after the death of the king, had taken up arms im the 
province of Guienne end Languedoc, and. refused to pay 
tithes. ‘The regent employed the greatest moderation im 
compesing these disturbances ; though, says the author, ‘ it is 
impossible to make any comcessions te rebels beyond that of 
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pardon.’ But, during the administration of the duke, the pro- 
testants at least experienced none of the rigours of persecution. 
The republic of Holland, to its honour, interceded with so 
much vigour for the religionists who were exposed to the 

Bourbon was 


operations of the new edict, that the duke de 
obliged to mitigate the severity. 

Louis XV. had been originally destined to marry the infanta 
of Spain, who had been actually sent to France, and then 
dismissed with very little ceremony by the duke de Bourbon. 
The sister of the duke himself, Mademoiselle de Vermandois, 
seemed afterwards selected for the bride of the young mo- 
narch. But this match was defeated by the intrigues of 
marchioness de Prie, the mistress of the duke de Bourbon, 
who, in an interview with Mademoiselle de Vermandois, under 
a feigned name, found her not likely to be sufficiently grateful 
to her for her elevation, or rather sufficiently obsequious to her 
will, ‘Mademoiselle de Vermandois had been brought up in 
a convent from a very early period; and her mind had been 
preserved uncontaminated by the vices of the court. When, 
therefore, in the interview abovementioned, the name of’ the 
marchioness de Prie was introduced, Mademoiselle de. Ver- 
mandois spoke of the mistress of her brother with that bortor 
which profligacy inspires in an-innocent mind. _ The disguised 
marchioness could hardly repress her resentment. She took 
her leave without ceremony, and said, as she went away You 
shall never be queen. 

In 1725, Louis XV. at last married Maria Leczinska, the 
daughter of Stanislas, ‘the dethroned king of Poland. Sta- 
nislas had been placed on the throne of ‘Poland by the sword 
of Charles XII. and had been thrust off it by that of Peter 
the Great. When Charles XII. had taken refuge in Turkey, 
after the fatal battle of Pultowa, Stanislas conceived the ge- 
nergus project of visiting his benefactor in his adversity, of 
soothing his sufferings, and moderating the characteristic vio- 
lence of his disposition. He arrived in disguise on the fron- 
tiers of Turkey, where he was recognized and made prisoner. 
When Charles was restored to his dominions, he allowed a 
handsome pension to the Polish monarch, which he enjoyed 
in the duchy of Deux-Ponts. After the death of Charles, 
a plot was laid for carrying off Stanislas: ‘This happily mis- 
carried, and the regent permitted the unfortunate monarch to 
reside in Alsace. He was living in a dilapidated : castle, 
near Weissembourg, when he received a letter from the duke 
de Bourbon, acquainting him with the unexpected elevation 
which was destined for his daughter, who had been the fond 
companion of his wanderings, and had both participated and 
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soothed his sufferings: Her circumstances had conspired to 
promote the growth: of the active virtues. There was nothing 
remarkable in her features, but youth, innocence, and good- 
ness had infused a secret charm. Her person was tall and 
elegant ,and she possessed much good sense without any dazzling 
qualities. Fearful of not pleasing a husband who was sur- 
rounded by so many objects of more brilliant attraction, she 
seemed to inspire a durable affection, rather than a lively 
ssion. ) 

After the disgrace of the duke de Bourbon, and the exile of 
Madame de Prie, the administration was entrusted to cardinal 
Fleury, part of whose pacific administration, constitutes one 
of those periods whose eulogy is pronounced by the silence 
of history. ‘Those men, whose foily, whose avarice or am- 
bition is perpetually disturbing the tranquillity and destroying 
the happiness of nations, make-most figure in the page of 
the historian. The cares of a paternal government, which 
watches over the happiness of its childrén, seems less to in- 
terest the memory of mankind, than those tragic catastrophes 
_and splendid disorders which signalize the stormy period of 
bloodshed, of prodigality, and confusion. 

France and England had, at the same period, two pacific 
ministers, Sir Robert Walpole, altogether one of the wisest 
ministers by whom this country was ever governed, seconded 
the endeavours of cardinal Fleury to. keep the sword im the 
scabbard, and tu preserve the. two kingdoms of England and 
France in that state of amity, which is so conducive to their 
mutual advantage. Cardinal Fleury indeed did not possess that 
vigorous comprehension of mind which gives birth to new 
institutions, or which imparts increased vigour and usefulness _ 
to the old. But though none of his measures were marked 
by grandeur of conception or originality of thought, he may 
be proposed as a model of economy and disinterestedness ; 
two qualities which statesmen of more recent times niight. 
copy with advantage. ts 

Cardinal Fleury, who was bishop of Freius, did not sut- 
ceed to the ministry till the age of seventy-three years; and 
he preserved the reins of government to the advanced period ~ 
of: ninety... He died in the beginning of the year 1743: It is 
not a little remarkable that this ecclesiastic, who seems to have 
been able to moderate his ambition till he was seventy-three, 
could, not in the subsequent period of his life, bring himself 
to. retire to a private station, when he had once tasted: the 
sweets. of power.’ As; he became more feeble he became 
accessible to flattery.. ‘Those who conversed with him, cajoled 
him with accounts of persons who had completed their cen- . 
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tury of years. The public journals grossly éxaggerated the 
lists of those persons, in order to gratify the cardinal. 

Though cardinal Fleury had presided over the administra- 
tion of an opulent kingdom for more than sixteen years, he 
died poor. He had spent his little patrimony, and the effects 
which he left behind him, hardly equalled those of a private 
gentleman. He possessed the rare faculty of :living with the 
dissolute and unprincipled, without appearing either to approve 
them on the one side or to censure them on the other. He 
passed much time in the society of women, and scandal was 
often very busy with .his pretended amours. But he seemis 
to have possessed the faculty of self-controul in an eminent 
degree. The author says, that he wanted that energy which 
is mecessary to constitute a statesman of superior rank. But 
he was economical, disinterested, and pacific. ‘These qualities 
are more necessary to the happiness of a nation, to the increase 
of its wealth, to the prosperity of its commerce and its agri- 
culture, and to its advancement in civilization, than that energy, 
which the writer mentions, and which usually leads to those 
acts which involve nations in war, and oppress them with 
taxes. The greatest blessing which a minister can confer on 
his country, is to keep it at peace with its neighbours. The 
prosperity of nations is best promoted by those governments, 
which, protecting the lives and properties of their subjects, 
and subjecting both the rich and the poor to the authority of 
equal laws, leave the industry of individuals to work its own 
efiects, without any political interference, which usually pro- 
duces greater evils than it cures. LET THE PEOPLE ALONE ; 
do wot interfere with their industry and occupations, do not 
force their commerce nor their, agriculture by premiums, nor 
obstruct them by prohibitions ; let them see and pursue their 
own interest in their own way,—is the best advice which can 
be given to the rulers of states. 

After. the death of cardinal Fleury, Louis XV. gave out 
that he was going to be his own prime mimister ; which, in 
this case, meant in other words, that he was gomg to receive 
the law from one of his favourite mistresses, and proclaim 
her caprice to the nation as his will. The duchess of Cha- 
creme ayy to have succeeded to the power of the 


In 1744, the Austrians had entered Alsace in great force. 
Louis XV. placed bimeelf at the head of an army which was 
marching to the defence of that province. The king was 
followed by Madame Chiteauroux, and both the sovereign 
and his. mistress arrived at Metz on the 4th of August. The 
king, heated by his journey, and still more inflamed by the 
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effect of that intemperance in which he had long indulged, 
was seized with a violent fever. His mistress lavished on him 
those attentions which were but ill caleulated to tranquillize 
his agitated frame. ‘The physicians declared the malady to 
be a malighaet fever, and the most serions fears were enter- 
tained for his'recovery.' At this moment the religious seru- 
ples, of the monarch were awakened. The excesses of his 
past life recurred foreibly to his recollection, he expressed his 
contrition, ordered Madame de Chateauroux, whom he had 
had the cruelty to place among the maids of hovour to the 
queen to be dismissed, and became reconciled to the woman 
whom he had so deeply injured. This reconciliation gave 
great joy to the people. The whole nation seemed plunged 
in deep distress by the illness of the king, which wes elevated 
to a pitch of the most lively transport by the news of his 
recovery. ‘The intelligence that the voluptuous sovereign was 
no longer in danger, caused the most enthusiastic joy. Te 
Deum was sung in every church in the kingdom. Louis, who 
was surprised and softened by this proof of his people’s love, 
might well exclaim, “ What have I done to merit all this?” 
Of what he had done, they had sufficient proof in his past 
life, and they had no more agreeable demonstration in his 
future. But, little as he had done to merit either affection or 
esteem, the loyal French invented for him the surname of 
bien-aimé, the well-beloved ; of which he was as worthy as 
many other princes are of similar appellations. 

Not long after his recovery from this dangerous sickness, 
‘in which he had manifested such a fit of religion and of pe- 
nitence, Louis, the well-beloved, resigned himself to the 
arbitrary sway of another courtezan, Madame d’Etioles, after- 
wards the marchioness de Pompadour, who, for twenty years 
seemed to command the destiny of France. 

On the 11th of May, 1745, Louis, and his son the dauphin, 
were present at the battle ef Fontenoy, when the English, 
who were but ill seconded by their German allies and mer- 
cenaries, sustained such a signal and bloody defeat. The king | 
was stationed on an eminence, where it was thought he muah 
behold theconflict in security. The point on which the monare 
was stationed, was in one period of the battle in danger of being. 
turned by the English, till the close column in which they 
penetrated the French lines, was broken by the discharge of 
four pieces of cannon, which were. atlached to the king to 
protect his retreat. The English lost nme thousand mew on 
the field of battle. ‘The loss of the French amounted to four 
thousand in killed and wounded. Louis had but little share 


in this signal triumph of his troops. But imstead of aban- 
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doning himself to any excess of joy on the occasion, he acted 
more like a sage than in most other transactions of his reign. 
He conducted the young dauphin daring the night to the field 
of battle, and showed him the sad scene of suffermg and blood- 
shed which it opened to the view. ‘ ‘Think and reflect,’ said 
he, ‘on this terrible spectacle; let it teach you not to sport with 
the lives of your subjects, or to cause their blood to be spilt 
in unjust wars.’ Louis himself, alas, showed no willingness 
to practice this advice; and we fear that it will yet be long, 
very long before the precepts of philosophy, or right notions 
of religion will cure the military mania of sovereigns. 


(To be continued.) 








Art. 11.— Histoire des Inquisitions Religieuses, §c. 


History of the Religious Inquisitions of Italy, Spain, and 
Portugs from their Origin to the tt of Spain ; 
by Joseph Lavallée, Chief of the fifth Division of the 

rand Chancery of the Legion of Honour, perpetual 
Secretary of the Philotechnic Society at Paris, of the 
Royal Society of Sciences at- Gottingen, of the Celtic’ 
Academy, and the Academies. of Legislation, of Dijon, 
Nancy, 5c. 2 Toms, 8vo. Paris, 1809. 


WE love to give a man all his full titles, and therefore have 
translated, as well as the new nomenclature of the Almanack 
Imperial will permit, all the blushing honours of Joseph La- 
vallée, which he has thought fit to communicate to us, and 
would have done so to the énd of the chapter, though it were 
as long as the superscription of a letter to his majesty the 
king of Siam, had he not modestly set bounds himself to the 
extent of our veneration by an etcetera. ‘ Fifth division of 
the grand chancery of the legion of honour!’ What a sublime 
conception! When our high court of chancery in England 
contains but a single bar, and consequently no division at all ; 
but it is thus they manage things in France. 
“But we forget how unbecoming it is to jest in the pre- 
séiice of a secretary of the Philotechnic Socety. 


i L’Inquisition n’est plus. The inquisition is no more ; its abo- 
lition is a benefi' which humanity owes to the greatest of heroes, 
and which was reserved for him alone to bestow.’ 


We might have been led to suspect that M. Lavallée 
meant to flatter, did we not recollect that he is chief of the 
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fifth division of the grand chancery of the legion of-honour, 
and perpetual secretary of the Philotechnic Society. 
e has however discovered that | 


‘there are two epochs only on which it becomes useful to write 
on the subject of anti-social institutions: the first is, while they 
are still subsisting, for the purpose of eulightening men as to the 
dangers to which they subject therm; the second is, at the in- 
stant of their overthrow, for the purpose of guarding people 
against the: efforts which may be made for their re-establish- 
ment. ' 


Luckily for M. Lavallée and his readers, luckily also for 
his hero who might otherwise have escaped deification for 
this transcendant act of greatness, he (the historian) who was 
placed exactly in the door-way between inquisition and. abo- 
lition, and had actually written his first volume against the 
continuance of auto-da-fé’s (which have not been heard of 
for the last. ceatury) when he was informed that he might 
now change his style aud write a second against the revi- 
val of them. 

The contents and arrangement of this work will be best 
understood by M. Lavalleé’s own general division. 


«I have adopted,’ he says, ‘ that division which appeared to 
me the most simple and consequently the most-natural ; that is 
to say, the inquisition consideted in its general point of view as 
@ political and religious institution, and the inquisition taken. in 
its relation fo individuals and things, and judged by. facts and 
results, Consequently I have dedicated the first volume to.an ex- 
position of those gentle measures which were adopted. by the, pri- 
mitive church, an inquiry into the causes of their alteration, to ex- 
plaining the origin of religious intolerance, and tracing the thread 
of consequences, which by their concurrence accelerated, the de- 
velopment of this system, Then I have ex the'events from 
which the popes conceived the first idea of the inquisition, the 
pretexts which they employed towards its establishment, the 
means which they made use of for the same end, and the first ad- 


vititiges which their policy and their ambition derived from 


it. I have followed the progress of those wars.'which marked 
its birth ewer? miseries, whieh presided at its. encroachments, 
and. ‘its authority; I have described the, insitmount- 
able barriérs which many nations of Europe opposed to its en- 
trance ; its introduction, power, triumphs, and reversesiin France); 
its, establishment. in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Venice; its fatal 
influence over,some great political events, the determinations of 
kings, the revolutions of empires, the opinions of the people, the 
conduct of those who either expelled or would not admit it. 
Finally, I have concluded the volume by an exposé of its general 
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principles, of iis composition, its legislation, its internal regimen, 
its secret tortures, its public cefemonies.’ Tey 

‘I have devoted the second volume to establishing the ¢on- 
stancy of its advances, the uniformity of its principles, the con- 
sistency of its spirit, in Asia and America, as well as in Europe ; 
not only on reasonings but on facts, on the history of a crowd of 
wretches dragged before its tribunals. These anecdotes, drawn 
from authentic narratives, and from the best writers who have 
treated of the holy office, will prove to the reader that interest 

~ was its motive much more than religion; that it offered a re- 
source, always open to national rivalries, private resentments, 
personal vengeance; that it opposed the greatest obstacle to the 
progress of religion; that it stifled in men the seatiments of na- 
ture, of honour, and of probity; making a duty of the. trade of 
informers, welcoming calumny, erecting into a virtue that which 
every where else is regarded as a crime; that its hypocritical 
principles, its constitutional ignorance, its perpetual absurdity, 
its invincible prejudices, were the ruin of commerce, arts, and 
industry among all nations where it had obtained a footing ; that 
it altered the character of the people, enchained their govern- 
a and led on their downfall, especially in Spain and Por- 
tugal.’ 

He then goes on to state his authorities, which he says he 
has selected with impartiality becoming an historian, who 
attends equally to the arguments of grand inquisitors and coun- 
sellors of the inquisition, m defence of their institution, and 
to those of learned and liberal writers of all ages who have 
‘ most courageously raised their voices against it.’ Ar the head 
of the latter stands the venerable name of father Paul, one of 
the earliest and noblest ornaments of the Roman church, who 
dared, in the 15th century, to publish his work, entitled‘ Dis- 
courses on the Origm, tlie Form, the Laws and Usages of the 
Tnguisition,’ in the states of Venice, his native country. Mar- 
sollier’s ‘ Histoire de I’Inquisition,’ the work of Philip 4 Lim- 
borch on the same yey Madam parca 7 of the 
Spanish Coort, the Great History of Langu by Vaissette, 
Fleury’s Ecclesiastical History, and the General Eienney of 
Thuanus, are the remaining authorities which he has men- 
thomed by name. ° 

Heresy had her birth in the eradie of the christian reli- 
gion. Persecution owed her rise only to the full establishment 
of it. It was not till after Constantine had removed the seat 
of empire that christianity, then become the religion of state, 
had her own tribunals and her own magistrates, end then men 
fell instantaneously into the error of making matters of con- 
science cognizable by the civil power. At the same time arose 
the yet greater error of a double jurisdiction over religious 
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offences, the ecclesiastical which pronounced the guilt, and 
the civil which decreed the punishment. 

The primary cause of heresy is to be found in the nature 
of man. The principal secondary cause was, as this author 


thinks, the separation, and the consequent rivalry of the east- 
ern and western empires. 


In process of time, the bishops of Rome gradually advanc- . 


ing to the plenitude of their power, assumed the anti-christian 
privilege of supremacy in all matters of religion, indepen- 
dent of the authority of councils. 'This assumption was never 
submitted to in the eastern world, and even in the west, some 
nations, France especially, have constantly held out against its 
entire admission as a point of doctrine. But to support so 
extraordinary a claim, extraordinary measures becam enecessary 
and in this necessity is to be found the origin of the inquisi- 
tion. 

One of the earliest and strongest pretexts for catholic _in- 
tolerance, was the alarming progress of the Saracens after the 
birth of Mahomet. M. Lavallée seems to be persuaded that 
nothing could have prevented the success of Abderhaman’s 
invasion of France in the 8th century short of the great and 
complete victory obtained by Charles Martel, and that no- 
thing could even afterwards have checked the ultimate as- 
cendancy of the Mabometan religion but the measures of into- 
lerance resorted to by the papal authority. The battle of Poi- 
tiers he accordingly characterises as ‘ the greatest service 
which the unhappy necessity of war has rendered to ages; 
(not to all ages, for that maaan would have excluded the 
re 3 of Austerlitz may se ealably advantags of which 

. L. must su to i to seciety) ; 
and respecting the ecclesiastical arms + est by the ae 
to resist the al contagion, he says, 

‘ this is the only point of history at which intolerance can ‘call 
po al ence, end impartiality will not permit us to dis- 
s ° ; 


What this last sentence means we do not very well under. 
stand ; but having allowed that in this saetunen ‘theme velighiteh 
persecution, ‘ though always én opposition to tical 
charity, was for once accordaut with true phi she 
goes on to assure the reader that he will find it fully proved 
in the sequel, 


‘that this intolerance, the cruel mother of the inquisition, was in all 
other stages cotitrary to the policy of governments, unjust, bar- 
barous in all its undertakings, bloody i all its triumphs, the de- 


clared enemy of humanity and of the of empires, de- 
structive of the faith which it pretended to Nesetrd eat the 
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cause, gradual without donbt but yet sure, of the total overthrow 
of the power of the Tiara.’ 


Now we can not willingly admit that even in a single iv- 
stance the spirit of intolerance has been condistent with the 
spirit of philosophy, or that the acts of intolerance can be 
reconciled to the principles of philosopliy; because, if ad- 
mitted in a single instance, we shall not feel ourselves satis- 
fied by the assurance of M. Lavallée that it is not to be 
equally well defended in other instances also. The truth is, if 
M. Lavallée had put his proposition in this way, that God 
permitted the intolerant spirit of the papal throne to be in- 
strumental to good in the deliverance of mankind from the 
yoke of mahometanism ; and if he had added that, looking 
back on the events of that period with a philosophic eye, it 
seems difficult to imagine, considering the seductive nature of 
the Mahometan faith, and the barbarous ignorance of the age 
in which it was first propagated, how else the world could 
have been saved from subjugation to its yoke, though we 
might even then have doubted, we yet should not so much 
have quarrelled with his assertion, because we know that God, 
in his infinite wisdom, often uses the worst of instruments for 
the accomplishment of the best of purposes ; and M. Laval- 
lée’s hero is, we firmly believe, one of the most tremendous 
examples which he has ever given to the world of this myste- 
rious and inscrutable design of his providence. But to say 
that man is therefore to be defended, either on the ground of 
religion or of philosophy, in acting on a principle which he 
supposes to be similar to this divine dispensation is, though 
a very convenient, a very dangerous relaxation of morality. 

At the commencement of the 13th century, the popes 
wanted nothing towards attaining the full measure of their 
usurpation but ‘the depriving bishops and councils of their 
right to pronounce, in the last resort at least, on religious 
opinions, and this they effected by the establishment of the 
inquisition, and the consequent investment in two orders of 
monks, of the power of life and death over them. Saint 
Dominic was the first inquisitor-general, under popes Innocent 
III. and Honorius If]. The Albigeois were then thé prin- 
cipal. objects of religious fury, and this holy father distinguished 
himself equally in a religious and military capacity by the exter- 
mination of this harmless, and virtuous heresy. As the reward 
of his pious toils, the monks of his order were after his. death 
ereited by Pope Gregory [X, special members of the tri- 
bunal of the inquisition in perpetuum. 

The mention of the Albigeois induces our historian to re- 
vert to some of the circumstances which preceded the esta- 
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blishment of the inquisition, in ofder to givé a most animated 
and masterly sketch of that famous crasade, which was the 
greatest disgrace to the pontificate of Innocent ILI. and the 
reign of Philip Augustus. } 

Arnold of Brescia, the disciple of the unfortunate Abelard, 
had adopted many of his master’s heretical opinions, (espéci- 
ally those which he entertained respecting the corruption of 
the monks and clergy); he preached them for a number of 

ears with honest zeal, and perished at last in the flames for 

is assertion of them. From the ashes of this early reformer 
arose the sect of the Albigeois, of whose’ simple doctrines 
and manners the following is a most pleasing, and, we believe, 
a just account. inves 


« Not only the town of Albi (which was the cradle of these ex- 
traordinary people) but also Toulouse, Beziers, Carcassonne, 
Montpellier, and almost all the country between the Garonne 
and Rhone, was soon peopled with these new sectaries; and if 
power were to'be calculated by numbers, that of thé Albigéois 
would be most redoubtable; yet’ in respect to thé public trar- 
-quillity, never were there men less dangerous ; they aspired toa 
perfection, to a purity of manners, which gives: them’ some ré- 
semblance to the quakers of our days, and the extreme gentle- 
ness of their principles set them at a distance from all factious 
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and warlike proceedings. Historians are agreed in representi 
them as good citizens, faithful subjects, excellent fathers of fame 
lies, as men trye to their word, enemies of shew, atta¢hed to: their 
business, and putting into practicé the gospel principles, of which 
they adopted the moral. This is the portrait which the writers 


of the age have drawn of them, even those whose pen was mogt 
cette oe catholic interest, and consequent to the cru- 
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sade.’ 'Tli¢y were divided into two classes, the , and the 
believérs. | perfect lived in sobriety and continence, for- 
ee ee use of meat, of eggs and‘cheese. They 
held’ falsehood, pride ‘and bad faith, in detestation; oaths were 
never taken, and blasphemies never uttered by them. Paternal * 
love, filial piety, conjugal fidelity, were practised by them with 
a stri¢tness, which savoured even of rigour. The believers: were 
less severe; their conduct was more unrestrained; but they had 
an equal co in the merey of God, and, hoped that they 
miglit be saved by the intercessions of the perfect; What then 
had Rome to apprehend from such men ag these? . But, 

was then resolvéd that all should think like d pray like 
her : believe or die was her device; her lise, ot her scaffold, 
was the choice which she presented tum 


The principal sovereigns ofthe counts. salianp Ali hienatty 


in a short time produced such a multitude of ,. were 
soe ear eae RS 
Arp. Vol. 19. Pepigee or ges amis F . 
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and Cominges. _ Of these, Tolouse, by far the most power- 
ful, though strongly attached to his people, and animated by 
sentiments of philanthropy and good policy superior to the 
agé in which he lived, was timid and irresolute. Beziers was 
young, generous, and intrepid ; a patriot and a warrior ; the 
other two were singly too weak, te oppose the power of the 
pope ; but, had all been united in one general plan of resist- 
ance, the result of the war against the Albigeois might have 
been very different. Unfortunately no such system of union 
was formed or attempted. ‘They all, singly resisted, and 
were singly crushed, 

In the year 1147, St. Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, had vi- 
sited the citizens of Albi, for the purpose of suppressing the 
then infant heresy ; but his generous and kind reception among 
those towards whom he was actuated by no friendly inten- 
tions, so far altered his disposition towards them that he was 
induced to employ the milder methods of persuasion to attempt 
their conversion, aud such was the influence of his exalted 
character and of his copious eloquence, he might probably 
have succeeded in his endeavours but for death. ‘The next 
notice that was taken of the progress of the heresy was of a 
different nature. ‘The sovereigns’ of the infected states were 
commanded to expel-the mischief by forcible remedies, and 
Raymond, refusing to abandon so large a proportion of those 
whom he conceived himself bound to protect, was excomtne- 
nicated. ‘This hasty and imprudent step, however, itistead of 
operating in the mode intended by it, dangerously wounded, 
in fact, the Vital interests of Rome, since it revealed 'to- all 
the world that the censures of the church are only efficacious 
so far as they are respected by mankind, ‘The pipects of 
Raymond, so far from deserting him who suffered for their 
sake, clung so much the more closely to his interest and per+ 
sou; and accident only enabled the \pope to repair.an,;error 
which might have been fatal to his authority... ‘Thisiaccident 
was, the death of Peter de Chateauneuf, who, jointly with 
St. Dominic, had been employed im preaching the meditated 
‘crusade. His death was merely casual, but the circumstances 
of it afforded the court of Rome the opportpitity they de- 
sired, aud Raymond was universally declared; and, éxcept ‘ih 
his own ‘dominions, universally . tire to be the assassin of 
one who was consequently invested with the honours of the 
‘Roman martyrology. An army was now raised expressly for 
the invasion of the county of Toulouse and Simon de Mont- 
fort wasiappointed its general. ij 


‘ In the centuries nearer our own time, this man would have 
been worthy only te figure among those celebrated adventurers, 
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whose cupidity, avarice, and barbarism, completed the disasters 
of the new world, His stature was gigantic, bis strength cor- 
responding, his constitution robust, and inaccessible to fatigue, 
and privations, He had served his: apprenticeship. in arms; (in 
the td apes and in those blind and superstitious expeditions 
he imbibed the propensity to fanaticism, which poi bim out 
to the papal legates as fit for the command eir forces.— 
Boru among camps, placed in an age when: ignorance was the 
inheritance of the great, his only science was how to fight, his 
dearest pleasure and most. immediate object, to massacre and 
plunder. Compassion he esteemed to be dishonour, No chival- 
rous virtue made amends for his ferocity, and his courage was 
the courage of robbers. , Deaf to the voice of nature, a stranger. 
to the right of nations, faithless to treaties, without respect for 
oaths, shameless in prosperity ; such was this Montfort... They 
charged him with the interests of beaven, because he had Paige 
vices of cng Girmy sacerdotak intolerance opened the paths. 

glory to him who in more polished times would haye been con- 
ducted only to the scaffold.’ 4 


The timid submission of Raymond on the approach of this 
barbarous invader, would have consigned his name to eternal 
ignominy, had it not been for his late, but strenuous,sepentance. 
He was sent an abject suitor for forgiveness to Rome, where 
the most. humiliating penance was prepared for him, while 


Montfort took possession of his states it the name’ of the 
church, aud turned the terrors of his arms against a less 
powerful but more worthy opporient. The’ couirage = 
ance of the count ‘de Beziers, the sack atid plunder of his 
capital, and the horrible massacre which ensued, his intrepid 
and eloquent manifesto, and his second daring opposition to 
the criisaders within the walls of Carcassonne, we can but 
briefly mention. This Jong and glorious resistance had in 

sibly weaketied the force of the crusaders, and comtientéd thor 
ferocious courage into cowardice and despondency > it had 
even made the legates doubt the ultimate, accomp! egy id 


their object, when they had recourse to. treache 
refuge of the baffled villain. Skee 


“If in the ages of darkness ignorance was universal, if it served 
only too often: fer. the support of tyranny, it must be acknow~ 
ledged, nevertheless, that the virtues.of chivalry shed: over'those 
times a lustre tbat ¢aenot be. effaced... What; fidelity to! their 
word, what loyalty in their conduct, what agtachment to honegs, 
what noble inspirations in their ao rdewetion L  Howegreat, 
these chevaliers, when natural reason supplied. ip ’ 
which leqrning withheld ! aud so great is still the ipfluen 
their thianners have’ over us, that if presents us 
example of oe ftom’ the generosity of 
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Which they maintained in common, and which sometimes excuses 
aiid ¢omipensates for the excesses ints which they were led by 
_ thé! prejudices of rank, or birth, or power, we feel ourselves 
afflicted at his desertion, and the character of his baseness réteives 
amore odious hve from thé illustrious Conparison of his tontem- 
poraries and peers. A man of this nature was necessary to the 
lan of the legates for surprising the cofifiden¢e of the count of 
ziers ; they needed a chevalier, and’'they found him whom 
they wanted. This miscreant then presents himself before the 
gates of Carcassonne bearing the emblem of peace in bis hand, 
and solicits an interview with the count. It is granted. “The 
legttes at length yield,” said the negotiator. ‘They desire, 
they wish, they demand peace ; byt it is with the hero himself 
that they mist treat ;:they wait for him under their tents, ‘and 
I am charged to conduct him to them. I know that distrust, 
onder these Circumstances, is natural ; but let the count remem- 
ber, that it is ‘a knight who addresses him, who promises him 
ection, and pledges himself for the respect which hewill 
nd; who swears to defend him, if it were possible that any 
offence should be offered. Let him reflect that the legates are 
disarmed, that this happy dey is the end of his people’s mis- 
fortunes ; and this instant ‘WM establish him for ever in his 
power, bis honour, and his wealth; that he holds in his own 
hand the destinies of both the contending parties. Let him cease 
then: to hesitate ; Jet him refiect that a nobleman; a knight, one 
of his peers, -entreats him.” The count is for some time doubt- 
ful; at length overcome by the promises, the prayers, the appa- 
rent candour of the ambassador, he consents. He follows him, 
appears before the legates, is arrested, loaded with irons, and 
| - my into adungeon, And there he dies.’ 


After this fatal event, the Albigeois appeared to be already 
subdued, when Raymond, rouséd to a late sense of honour and 
justice, refused to execute his compulsory promise made at 

ome, bef orp all the heretics out of his dominions, A 
second crusade 'is ‘proclaimed ; and Montfort, after being for- 

imally irivested ‘with the territories of Toulouse, Foix, and 
Cominges, sets out again to conquer them. The king of 
Arragon joins the confederated counts, and their forces amount 
to e. number sufficiently great to render the balance of war 
again doubtful. But'the fatal and sanguinary battle of Marét 
_ decities their fate; ‘Toulouse, Narbonne, all Languedoc, in- 
statitly submit to the conqueror, and for the next four years 
Montfort remains in eable possession of his new bai- 
ions. ‘The revolt of Toulouse and the recall of the venerable 
Bee Fer ae oP postece of affairs, and our atten- 
“tion is called to a siege, the most bloody, the most obstinately 
contested, the most marked by the exaltation of human cou- 
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tage, and the excess of human ferocity, that stands, perhaps, 
recorded. m. history... ‘Fhe execrable Montfort: at lengtlr pe- 
rished, like king Pyrrhus, er king Abimelech, bythe hand of 
a woman, and a short respite indemnified the citrzens of Ton- 
louse for! their incredible magnanimity and suffering. «: Bat 
the good: earl soon afterwards died, worn out) with age and 
toil, and hisy son resigned the unequal ‘contest: of another 
crusade without a struggle. His example was followedby 
the counts of! Foix and Cominges, in 1226; and thus, after 
sustaining an exterminating war of twerity years, the: wretéhed 
remnant of the Albigeoss was at last driven into the mountaigs 
of Savoy'and Piedmont, where the strong arm ‘of the inqui- 
sition feached most of! those whoin the fury of the Crusades 
The opening of the second book furnishes us with.a probf 
of an observation which we have before felt ourselves disposed 
to make, that'to whateverpraise M. Lavailée may be entithed 
‘on other accounts, he-does not always deserve to be ‘con- 
sidered as a philosophical historian. He compares the inqui- 
sition (speaking of its original establishment ) toa jury, and 
then affects’ to’ reason on the extraordinary faet that similar 
institutions should lead to so very different results. in-an age 
of darkness and im an age of illummation: Now a jary'is 
certainly, in the literal sense of the term an mquisition, bat 
therefore, no more to be compared to thé Romish inquisition — 
than the amphitheatre over Blackfriar’s bridge to the amphithe- 
atre at Verona. Both are calculated to answer the purposes 
intended by their erection, and both are auphitheatrés ; but 
nobody ever thought of comparing them’ together, because 
the design of each was at least as widely different as the 
effect produced. However; some of our philosophical-sems 
tors have fallen into the same error witht M. ‘Lavailée; cob- 
cluding, that because military courts of inquiry and committees 
of the house of commons are constituted for the purposes of 
investigation, therefore, they are.abalogous to the grand jary, 
which is also founded for the purposes of mvestigation cert 
tainly, bat with views and on principles entirely dissimilar. . ' 
The views of the crafty Innocent in the'teetion of this 
establishment, and im entrusting the directiow ef'it'to the two 
orders-of monks, the Franciscan and Domintcaa, are well ex- 
plained by our author ; and the inquisition is siade to approx- 
imate @ kétle nearer to. the: jury by a conjecture,\(the truth of 
which, however, we are.very doubtful of ) that the pope did 
originally intend to invest: its officers with judicial pons 
Oar doubt principally springs from the original arucle Which 
made part of its.fundamental laws, by which the imppisitors 
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were directed “‘ to exhort all princes and magistrates ‘to punish 
even with death such persons as continued obstinate in their 
errors.” Now this exhortation must have been intended to 
carry more weight than a simple recommendatioa,:and even as 
a recommendation only, we do not know in what light it can 
‘be considered, if not as a judicial-act, as.a decision following 
the inquiry, and to be pronounced by the very: persons who 
were appointed to make the inquiry. Nothing is:so. unphi- 
losophical as reasoning founded on an imperfect. analogy. 
- But if the judicial powers, afterwards exercised by the in- 
quisition, were in any degree restrained by its original :consti- 
_ tution, the members of it very early indeed contrived to.supply 
this defect of authority. History still records the first exam- 
le, perhaps, which occurred of this extension of prerogative. 
en years only after the sack of Albi, by Simon de Mont- 
fort, two Dominicans, who exercised the office of: inquisitors 
in that district, demanded of the magistrates that the corpse 
of a certain female whom they accused of heresy, should be 
dug out of its grave. The judges, fearing that a _popular'in- 
surrection might follow so detestable an outrage, refused their 
consent, upon which the two soldiers of Christ, “ seized a 
pickaxe, broke open the earth with their own hands, and dragged 
the body out into the open air. The multitude, ‘at first frozen 
with horror, stood motionless, but soon reason and humanity 
regained their rights, and the revolt became general.” ‘The 
monks effected their escape to the cathedral, not without great 
danger of, their lives, and from thence, in spite of the bishop’s 
earnest entreaties, they thundered out their excommunication 
against all the inhabitants of Albi, a sentence so dreadfully 
effective, that opposition instantly ceased, and the prisons of 
the town were cruwded with the victims of monkish insolence. 
At last the civil authorities interfered, and commissioners were 
sent to Albi, in order to determine between the people, and 
their oppressors. ‘The case was flagrant, and the most ob- 
noxious Dominicans were finally expelled the town. Never- 
theless, at Rome they were received without reproof, and 
therefore with approbation. The pope refused even to annul 
the excommysripation which they had pronounced, and from 
thenceforth a Benct matter of surprise if they proceeded with- 
out remorse .ardaesitation to the full accomplishment ‘of their 
self-erected authority, : 

What contributed, perhaps more than the papal influence, 
to the progress and establishment of the inquisition, was the 
impolitic part taken by the emperor Frederic the Second in 
favour 9f,1t. Impolitic—for although he assumed it purely 
fromi political motives, yet the result not only baffled his 


~ 
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expectations, but contributed more powerfully to the. final - 
catastrophe of his reign than any other system that he did or 

could pursue. Whenever, in the long course of hostility be- | 
tween the imperial and papal power, the latter felt the neces-' 
sity of resorting to peculiarly vigorous measures for its support, 
the arms most ready for its purpose were those which fanatics 

in all ages have employed aguinst their worldly adversaries. 

The emperor was denounced to all the world as a heretic or 

an infidel ; and, frequently to keep his authority together, it 

was essential that he should use his utmost exertions to con- 

tradict and discredit the harsh report of the church. Unhap- 

pily it appeared to Frederic that this purpose could not be 

answered more effectually than by his affecting to vie with the 

pope himself, in the encouragement of this new and fashion- 

able institution ; and the pressure of immediate inconvenience 

disabled him from perceiving, that in so doing he armed his 

adversary with weapons which could not fail of being after- 

wards exerted to his own destruction. Still, notwithstanding 

so powerful a concurrent support, the inquisition had to strug- 

gle with formidable opponents to its final establishment, even 

in the countries most subject to the papal influence. The 

episcopal power, as well as the civil authorities, for a long 

while opposed formidable bars to its. further progress, and 

the history of the means employed to overcome this resist- 

ance, with a perseverance rarely paralleled in the history ef 
mapkind, by several successive pontiffs, though impossible to 

be detailed here, are well worthy ‘the attention of the philo- 

sophical reader. When at last, but not for a century after its. 
first introduction into the world, the inquisition made good 

its progress from the states of Romagna and. the march of 
Ancona into the dominions of Lombardy, “Tuscany, and 

Genoa, the fatal consequences of Frederic’s impolitic edicts 

began to be severely felt, and the first imperial lords of Italy 

were, one by one, brought under the ignoble yoke of its 
monkish tribunal. Matthew Visconti, (the powerfal lord of 
Milan) the marquisses of Este, the Malatesti of Rimini, the 

Ordelaffi of Forli, and the Manfredi of Faenza, were succes- 

sively humbled, and so rapid was the increase of this: fast- 

spreading pestilence, that it might have been natural, towards 

the close of the fourteenth century, to predict from its success 

the final subjugation of the whole world to the papal domi- 
nion. The deliverance of mankind from this most abject of 
slavery, M. Lavallée attributes, and attributes very justly, to 

the revival of letters alone. 


‘What pewer,’ he says, ‘averted from the human race this 
debasement so apparently unavoidable? One of those events 
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which understanding is not gifted to foresee, nor wisdom to pre- 
pare, and the singularity of which affects us forcibly only, when 
long experience has given us opportunity to consider it in all its 
consequences. Is there in history an epoch more worthy the 
philosopher’s attention than that at which the establishment of 
the inquisition is seen to coincide, as it were, with the new-birth - 
of letters and arts in Europe, and Providence itself seems to act 
in imitation of nature, which sometimes plants the antidote by 
the side of the poison? Providence—for it was assuredly. nei- 
ther the presentiment of danger, nor the fear of futurity, which 
produced the invention ef printing almost at the cradle of the 
inquisition.’ 


Several judicious reflections of the same nature follow, and 
take up the remainder of this division of the work, but we 
have not mach room for quotation. 

In the third book, the author proposes to take a survey of° 
the influence of the inquisition on the affairs of France, in 
which country though it never succeeded in obtaining any 
thing like a perfect establishment, yet various attempts were 
from time to time made for its introduction. The same at- 
tempts had also been made m different parts of Germany, 
but uniformly attended with failure, and not unfrequently with 
contempt and derision. Its partial institutions m Provence 
arid Languedoc, which we have already noticed, were very 
much affected soon after their erection, by means of the re- 
union of the great fiefs in those codntries to the crown of 
France, and never received the encouragement, or even the 
protection of the government to any considerable extent.— 
Some remains of them in Toulouse, and one or two other 
towns might be traced, says M. Lavallée, even down to the 
revolution ; but we are not satisfied that the famous perse- 
cution of M. Calas and his family, and one or two more 
instances that he refers to, are genuine proofs in support . of 
this assertion. We have not, however, sufficient information 
on the subject, to dispute it with due formality, on the: present 
occasion. 

The fourth book transports us into Spain, the theatre, s 
we all know, on which the inquisition has ever since its esta+ 
blishment delighted to display its tremendous power and act 
its moss fearful scenes of cruelty and persecution ; the theatre 
also of Baonaparte’s latest victories, and with them of the 

ostentatious extinction of that establishment, which, however 
of late years fallen into decay, did for many ages rule over 
the minds and tempers of the people with such absolute 
sway as, doubtless, to influence in a great degree the national 
habits and character. This, we imagine, may safely, and 
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indeed niust be, adsiitted a a fatt ; amd so far we thay’ int” 
part agree with M. Lavallée, when he says, =, 


‘ To judge of the Spaniards of the fifteenth centaty by ‘the 
Spaniards of to-day, would be to'fall into the gréatest of errors, 
It is not to be believed that their modern charatter!is the cha- 
racter of the nation; it is only a character of convention 
Although their, gravity, their bravery, their pride, their index 
lence, are, as we May say, passed into a proverb all over Earope, 
yet in these features, attentively considered, we see not the 
man, but his mask—And why this mask? The inquisition will 
answer.’ 


The inquisition was first brought into Artagon after thé 
death of Peter the Second, who was slain fighting for the cause 
of freedom in the war of the Albigeois. But all attempts to 
introduce it into any of the neighbouring kingdoms were, for 
a succession of ages, abortive, owing to the inflexible dislike 
of the Spanish nation; and even in Arragon, after a time its 
power was restricted, and its spirit of dominion ‘confined 
within such bounds as rendered its evil tendency scarcely per- 
ceptible. Isabella, the wife of Ferdinand of Arragon, is the 
first sovereign of Castile who permitted and encouraged ‘the 
establishment of it in that kingdom, aud the example’ which 
she gave froth bigotry, her husbaiid followed from that 
crooked and detestable policy which marked all the measures 
of his reign. “ 

Henry the Fourth, king of Castile, (whom history, in com- 
plaisance to vulgar opinion, has handed down with the. sur- 
name of * the [mpotent,” although he was not only capable 
of producing, but in fact the father of, a legitimate.offspring 
which ought to have inherited his crown) incurred -the mis- 
fortune of ecclesiastical displeasure, the effects of which were 
not only felt by immediate'posterity, but have accompanied. 
bis memory through every succeeding generation. Isabella 
was his sister ; and long before the agitation of that criminal 
measure which set ler on the throne of Castile, the proba- 
bility of such an event was contemplated by her confessor, 
Lergecientae who from her earliest infancy instilled into her 
mind those principles of bigotry and persecution best calcu- 
lated to promote the measure, to the accomplishment of which 
he had secretly devoted his soul. The motive of this 
and unalterable resolution is pretended to be found ina violent 
—- which m early youth Torquemada conceived for a 

oorish lady, and which disappointment and jealousy eon- 
verted into unquenchable hatred for her race; and such 
motive a8 this, however inadequate it may appear tothe polit 
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tician, will not be coudemned as improbable or trifling, by. him 
who has reflected on the occurrences of history with a philo- 
sophical mind, and who bears in his recollection the apparently 
disproportionate relations of cause and effect which are equally . 
observable in the moral as in the natural world. The pecu- 
lmrity of the Spanish character also confers a greater degree 
of vrai-semblance on the tale, and makes us rather wish to 
find it authentic. However it be, the dark and sintious intrigues 
6f this extraordinary man finally accomplished what the most 
sanguine would hardly have ventured to predict from the com- 
mencement of his labours. Death soon afterwards deprived 
him of enjoying the bloody fruit of these exertions; but the 
chains which he had put on were rivetted by his greater suc- 
eessor in the confidence of the crown and in the inquisitorial 
office. The views of Ximenés in supporting the inquisition 
are ably unfolded in this work. 


* First minister of the crown, imperious, haughty, cruel, and a 
tyrant, the object of execration to the great, whom his pride de- 
lighted in insulting, whom he eclipsed in pomp, and humbled by 
the comparison of his riches, and whom he felt it necessary to 
debase for the exaltation of the monarchy ; severe reformer of 
monkish profligacy, even that of the cordeliers, his first protectors, 
and afterwards his greatest enemies ; daring warrior, who made 
Africa tremble at the head of armies maintained at’ his own cost ; 
arrived at the highest degree of power which a subject can attain, 
yet always viewing with restless ambition the possibility of higher 
greatness; distrusting equally the duplicity of Ferdinand, whose 
caresses were never the symptom of confidence or friendship, and 
the proud spirit of the grandees, whose hatred watched all his 
actions, to seize the instant propitious to the redress of their in- 
juries, and the vengeance of the monks, more dangerous as it 
was more concealed, betraying itself only by the poignard ; Xi- 
menés had a strong interest in supporting the inquisition. His 
view in the establishment was not indeed that of striking at a few 
heretics, whose opinions were a matter of indifference to him ; or 
of burning some Jews, whom he would have rather preserved 
that he might plunder them at his leisure ; but it was to fortify 
himself by means of an instrument which he might plunge at 

leasure into the breast of his enemies ; to have at his devotion a 

ody, the authority of which might reach Ferdinand himself in 
case of necessity, and keep him down in the slavery which he 
might think fit to impose upon his conscience ; a tribunal, with 
liberty to penetrate in the name of God, intothe asylums of 
movks and the palaces of princes, to drag from thence such 
victims as he should select for his personal security, and to plunge 
them in dungeons, or conduct them to death amidst the accla- 
mations of a people who would regard their sufferings as a ho- 
mage rendered to the Deity. Torquemada looked on the inqui- 
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sition as a footstool to the attainment of his dignities ; Ximenés 
made it the bulwark by which to support himself in those which 
he had already acquired. Thus, the ambition of a dominican 
and the self-interest of a cordelier brought down upon Spain the 

reatest of scourges, and a whole nation was ruined for ages; 
sa one monk chose to be a cardinal, and another resolved to 
continue prime minister.’ 


The first enormities of the Spanish inquisition occasioned 
an immediate depopulation to such an extent, that Spam has 
never since recovered from the effects of it. Multitudes of 
refugees were hospitably received m our country, (the general 
asylum for the persecuted in all ages) and M. Lavallée takes 
occasion from this natural occurrence to make a comparison 
between our ancestors and ourselves, greatly (as wé may be 
assured) to the advantage of those who have gone before us. 

Some very just observations which occur on Charles the 
Fifth’s impolitic conduct in the affairs of the Léw'Conntries 
we shall insert, because they apply most forcibly to the 
vailing maxims of state with regard to our sister-nation. é 
application will be obvious to all who are not blinded by their 
fondness for inconsistency and ‘injustice. . Charles the Fifth 
issued an edict for the establishment of the mquisition m the 
Netherlands, where he was told that the reformed principles 
were making a rapid progress. His sister, Mary, queen of 
Hangary; the enlightened governess of those countries, repre- 
sented to him the danger of the measure, and the necessity of 
Withdrawing it. He saw tlie necessity ; but he was too self- 
willed and too prejudiced to follow the advice. Accord- 
ingly, he half retracted, and half enforced; and so, by tis 
half measures, prepared the way for the final dismemberment 
of the proviices. 


‘ The original edict excited men to revolt—the amended edict 
moved only their contempt. This false measure first gave to his 
subjects the feeling and the knowledge of their strength ; and 
instead of giving credit to Charles V. for having retraced his 
steps, they naturally enough concluded, that he had not found 
himself in a condition to impose upon them the yoke which he 
wished to enforce. How much better to have withdrawn the edict 
at once J” , 


{n Naples the inquisition never obtained a footing; but the 
causes of its complete rejection in this country, ‘ so prone to 
superstition and indolence, till their august majesties, Joseph 
Napoleon, and Joachim Napoleon, came to reform it,’ are of 
a very uninteresting nature and wholly unconnected with any 
great or good principles of human conduct. 
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The history of its introduction into Portugal is curious 
enough. After having been successfully resisted for many 
years by the repugnance atid free spirit of the people, it was 
at last established by king John III. upon the authority of a 
pretended papal bull, the impudent forgery Of an intriguing 
monk. ‘The discovery of the fraud cost the monk his life, 
but did not overthrow the establishment. After the revolution 
which set the family of Braganza on the throne, John the 
Fourth let slip the most favourable opportunity that could ever 
occur for its extirpation; and every occurrence since his reign 
only tended to rivet more firmly, the fetters, which a petty 
swindler had forged for the nation. GP Rite 

The fifth book presents a more animating picture of the 

policy and courage of man. About the year 1246, the atten- 
tion of the senate and doge of Venice was first called to the 
crime of heresy and its extirpation by the intrigues of the papal 
court; but uo sooner did)the pope's paternal views become 
manifest to the wisdom of that government, than an edict was 
issued, disclaiming in the. most positive mannér_ the right of 
his interference in the ecclesiastical concerns of the state.— 
Four successive pontiffs. incessantly laboured without effect, 
to remove the obstacles which this determination presented to 
the introduction of their favourite establishment; but Nicholas 
the‘Fourth was the first who profited by a moment of weak- 
ness to effect the object. of, their wishes. The, papal bull 
announcing this hard earned conquest, and confirming its conse- 
quences, is,dated the 28th of August, 1289; but from the 
time of its publication, the;senators of Venice set themselves 
so constantly in opposition to the encroachments of the autho- 
rity which it established, that the momentary concession lost 
almost all its force, and Venive remained, notwithstanding the 
inquisition, almost the only country in Europe where throug 
the worst ages of ecclesiastical persecution, the principles of 
religious toleration were felt by the individuals and acknow+ 
fledged by the government. The famous thirty-nine articles 
which were passed into laws by the senate at different pe- 
riods, from the year 1550 to 1610, 2nd which the reader may 
find extracted in this work, form a code of laws for the regu- 
lation of the inquisition, which will perhaps be admired as a 
model of political sagacity long after the world shall be agreed 
in judging very differently of certain other thirty-nme articles, 
against which it is not lawful for us to speak. 
_ At is, now necessary for us to bring our present remarks to 
an abrupt termination. The remaining divisions of this work 
contaiming the particulars of the institution, which it has hi- 
therto treated only in the .form:of general history, will be a 
subject for our future consideration. 
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Ferregeau, to Constantinople, in quality of d teman, but 
— events soon compelled him to return to Frapce with 
is fellow-labourers. He embraced the opportunity of col- 
lécting what formation he could at the places at which he 
touched, and of making sketches of the scenery or objects which 
engaged his attention on the way. oe 
e shall tratislate a few specimens of the work. © 


‘ Near theprincipal towns in the Morea, we meet with country- 
houses, which are called towers. Indeed the majority make use 


THE author of this work accompanied euptne, M. 


of ‘fortresses.’ 
The author gives a drawing of one, in which 


«we observe the staircases placed on the outside, whieh serve as 
means of support for a drawbridge, which is removed at night. 
Above the doors there are a species Of ventilators’'which serve, 
without exposing the person, to discover and even to injure the 
assailant. The wall which fronts the’ tor’ (in the plate) 
“and which is turned towards the country, Se ey with 
narrow loop-holes.’ ‘These précadtjons are necéssary"in a 
geen which is habitually ravaged by civil wars atid r6bbers;’ 
' "4 We visited many grottos, which are’ found in the’ steep moun- 
tains which’ line ‘the coast.’ Thtse setvé as teceptaties for the 
shepherds and their flocks, which ate turried out in the 
to graze on ‘the mountains above. ‘These shepherdsare snely as 
are depicted in the Idylls of Theocritus, or, ‘as* we-#ee them 
ted on the bass-reliefS of the Greeks. They have pre- 
served the ancient costume in its primitive simplicity. The mild- 
ness of the climate enable§ them to go almost naked. A éimple 
shitt of cotton, which falls a little'above the kneés; and iv'fast- 
ened round the body by a sash, or leathern girdle, forms 
their whole dress. ‘The inhabitants of the more elevated mioun- 
tains wear lamb-skinscutin the same form. In the summer they 
wear the hair on the outside, and in the winter they tuft’ it to- 
wards the skin. A white cloth rolled round the , shades 
them from the heat of the sun ; and their shoes consist ofva piece 
lee a which protects the foot, and it is tied by bands 
the -buskins of the ancients. The grottos to which they 
retire, are closed only by a heap of stories, or merely by green 
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or dry bushes, which are sufficient to keep the flocks from escaping 
duting the night. One of these grottos is found near the road 
(of Malvasia ;) ‘the opening, in a recess of the rock, is hardly 
visible; it is inhabited by many families of shepherds. They 
had gone out with their flocks when we entered; but a multi- 
tude of young lambs were left behind, which were guarded by 
dogs. Some kids were climbing over the highest rocks, and 
browsing the aromatic herbs, and the young branches of the mas- 
tich. The interior of the grotto is more than a hundred feet 
deep. There is no spring in the neighbourhood, but they supp! 

the want by the waters which filter through the rock, and which 
they collect in vessels. We did not penetrate into several narrow 
and deep recesses, into which their women had, perhaps, retired 
on our approach, and we contented ourselves with viewing their 
domestic equipage, which consisted of mats made of palm- 
leaves, and of coverings of goats’-hair, which they weave themselves 
and use for their bed. They had earthen vessels on the hearth 
for cooking their food, as well as wooden ones for receiving their 
milk, and baskets for t eir cheese. We put nothing out of its 
place ; and, after gratifying our curiosity, went away, leaving 
some small pieces of Turkish money as a means of engaging 
their confidence. This proved successful, for they afterwards 
came regularly to the ship every morning to bring- us milk and 
cream, and even sold us some lambs. To them this inde- 
pendent life has many charms.’ As they have no fixed abode 
they secure themselves by this means from the vexations of the 
‘Turks, with whom they have little intercourse. They.seldem go 
inte the town, except to procure by exchange articles of the first 
necessity. They did not appear to feel the misery of their con< 
dition, Brought up in this state, their strongest desire is the 
preservation of their independence. We could hardly believe 
that beings so savage and so ignorant exist so close to the confines 
of civilized life. But are they the less happy? They do not 
live entirely isolated in dreary situations. They taste the simple 
pleasures of nature; they are surrounded by a family which is 
often very numerous. The care of their flocks, the manufacture 
of their mats and their baskets, the preparation of skins for their 
clothing, the gathering of wild fruits, (for they cultivate none) 
vary their occupations and their pleasures. They glide down 
the current of life in a succession of tranquil days, which we 
should perhaps feel monotonous, but which, from the force of 
habit, they prefer to a more civilized existence, which they might 
easily realize.’ 


In the fifteenth letter we have the following description of 
the towns of Coron, of Turkish justice, of the manners, usages, 
and government of the Mainotes, descendants of the Spartans, 


* The gulph of Coron is large and of a semicircular form, Tae 
the sighs it, is shaded by the ragged mountains of Maina. In 
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the recess we find the smiling plain of Nissy, and the town of 
Coron is situated at the other extremity on the declivity of a 
moantain, the summit of which is occupied by the citadel, The 
houses,’ placed on a shelving site, present their fronts to the sea, 
and offer a rich prospect to the eye. ‘Phe vicinage of the plains, 
where the cultivated parts are intermingled with groves, watered 
by a multitude of streams, form agreeable walks, The consul’s 
house is on the beach. Embarkations may be made on a ter- 
race which runs in front, in the centre of which the French 
is displayed. Coron is begivning to emerge from the ruins which 
the last war occasioned; but it will not become a place of 
considerable trade, while the communication by lund is so.diffi- 
cult, and while the Mainotes and other pirates, with which the 
coast swarms, inspire so much dread by sea. Nevertheless, this 
place, which is the residence of the consul-general of the Morea, 
is interesting by its situation at the entrance.of the, Archi~ 
and of the Adriatic; it might form a species of advanced, 
guard which would command the two seas. Coron is in effect, 
well situated to watch every maritime movement in the Mediter-. 
ranean. its commercial operations would, on one side, accord: 
with those of Napoli de Romania, the position of which. facili- 
tates its intercourse with all the isles of the Archipelago and, 
the rest of Greece, and, on the other, with those,ef Patras, which. 
might become the stapie of the‘commerce.of the Adgiatic apd. 
the Venetian isles. At present all its industry is. extinguished. 
The Turks from the lofty fortress diffuse terror oyer, the Morea, 
which attempted to shake off the yoke only to. increase. the. 
weight. The following is an instance of the magnegr jo, which, 
the Turks administer justice, and of the vexations which they 
practise towards the. Greeks... We were walking. one. evening 
-along the mole, when we heard. seme persons apparently uttering 
complaints and imprecations.. . We were conducted by a light to-. 
es the. house of the-commandant of the port, from which the 


noise proceeded. We penetrated into a species of damp vault ; 
an iron lamp, which was suspended from the arch, threw a pale 
light of a scene ‘of- suffering. ‘Two unhappy Morgans, almost, 


naked, were sitting on the’ earth,on some bits of straw; their, 
right leg was pressed between two logs, and padlocked,, and they 
had an iron ‘collar on their necks, from which a heavy chain was, 
suspended, which a them to. lie down, ,Their, 
hands were at liberty ; and they were.at: the moment 
some coarse food which the wife of one of them had 

She sat down with a young child at her breast, who, alarmed, by, 
the rattling of the chains, made the roof resoynd with its cries, 
‘The mother wept, and the prisoners cursed. Qn. leaving this, 
abode of despair, we were informed of the crime which these, 
Greeks had committed. They had been reported, to have disco- 
vered a treasure, af which they had. communicated a part to the 
bey to bind him to secrecy, as the Porte asserts its right to this 
kind of discoveries. The bey, on being questioned, denjed the 
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fact, and the better to exculpate himself condemned the unfortu- 
nate men, notwithstanding the protestations of their innocence, 
to be confined till they had restored the imaginary tr asure.— 
The mountainous chain of the Taygetus a:ises in the front of 
Coron ; at theother extremity of the gulph, the aspect is bare, 
the tops covered with snow, are often hid in clouds. The sav 
grandeur which these mountains exhibit, is contrasted with the 
flowery plains which are spread at their feet. This spot seems 
to furnish a fit retreat for the descendants of the Spartans. Here 
the Mainotes have retired for the preservation of their liberty. 
They inhabit the elevated plains, or deep and retired hollows of 
the mountains, where the defiles may be guarded by a small 
number of intrepid warriors against whole armies, which would 
be destroyed in detail before these natural entrenchments could 
be forced. The Mainotes, often in rebellion against the Turks, 
their implacable enemies, hardly ever lay aside their arms. The 
children are taught to handle the sword before they have strength 
to hold the plough ; and, in moments of imminent danger, the 
women mingling in the fight, inflame the valour of their husbands 
and their sons. The most active vigilance prevents an unexpected 
incursion ; a faithful dog informs them of the ambush and ap- 
proach of the enemy, and forms a sort of advanced guard which 
it is impossible to surprize. The manners of the Mainotes are 
simple, frugal, and austere. Plunged, at present, in-the darkest 
ignorance, they are superstitious and strongly devoted to the 
opinions of their fathers, They cherish thie sentiment of inde- 
pendence, which has been transmitted to them from such a re- 
mote period, with so much fondness, that they would willingly 
lay down their lives in its defence. 

‘ The Mainotes are vindictive; they never pardon the murder 
of their relations ; they make a point of honour of avenging it, 
and let their beards grow till they have extinguished their resent- 
ment in the blood of the murderér, or of some of his family. If 
they are too feeble to avenge themselves, they form an alliance 
with some robust youths of a respectable family. They. sanctify 
this act by the prayers of their priests ; oaths of mutual fidelity,* 
cement the union ; they become more intimately confederated 
than brothers, and they undertake, at the hazardjof their lives, 
to succour each other against their common enemy. Mothers 
educate their children in the same sentiments. The vindictive 
spirit which inflames the Mainotes, keeps their hatred perpe- 
tually kindled against the Turks. The sterility of the soil, on 
which they reside, serves to propagate the habits of rapine to 
which they are inclined, and which constitute their chief cha- 
racteristic. But in their incursions, they respect those foreigners 
who are connected by friendship, or by social ties with their 
principal chieftains ; and they receive with distinction those, who 
recommended by their neighbours, demand an asylum amongst’ 


—— 


* We omit “ qu’ils cementent en buvant leur propre sang.” ~ ~ 
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them. They then employ every possible means in their defence; 
they would brave the greatest dangers rather than deliver them 
up to the persecution of their enemies. But, when, without these 
claims on their regard, we land on the coast of Maina, or when 
a vessel is wrecked on their shores, or forced to take refuge in 
their ports, it is soon ravaged and dismantled; the crew are 
made prisoners, and detained in dungeons till they can pay a 
ransom). But, in the upper Maina, where the inhabitaats are 
generally mere commercial and civilized, there are ports, which 
are frequented by merchant-vessels, which trade io oil, The 
women, among the Mainotes, are very laborious, discreet, and vir- 
tuous; they perform all the domestic occupations within the 
house, and often those without, while the men are engaged in 
war and devastation. The invasion of the Morea by the Alba- 
nians furnishes more than one example of the horror, which 
these women have for slavery, and of ‘the invincible repugnance 
which they feel towards foreigners, and particularly towards their 
enemies. Many produce ions, dr6wn and strangle their 
infants, in order to facilitate their eseape, which they often brave 
exery possible danger to effect. They habituate themselves to 
the use of arms, and we have seen many women among the 
Mainotes, who unable to procure them, have lent their shoulders 
as a vest for the muskets of their broth@rs, or their husbands, in 
order that the ball might be discharged with more certainty of 
success,” , 
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Essay on National Debts, and on the Possibility of extin- 
guishing them in the Course of Time without repaying 
the Capital, and without doing the least Anjury to the 
Public: Creditor. By George Craufurd, Rotterdam, 
1809, 8ve. London, Dulau, S Square, 


THIS is not the first work of Mr. Cegnfurd which we 
have read or have*reviewed. The title of the present essay 
will probably excite some surprise in the reader, as containin 
a paradox which seems at first sight, not easily to be splved. 
How is a public creditor to Jeyd kis maney on. the express 
condition of .being repaid, or of receiving a certain annual 
interest till he is repaid, yet neither tp be repaid his, capital, 
nor to receive his interest in perpetuity, withopt experienc g 
the least injury, or having any good reason to, complain of | 
injustice. of the government ? T is must seem pas strange ; 
but acquainted as we are with some of Mr. ( i 
former attempts pethan ney Ti ay the | al 
we avere nat Vv ‘eatly ast a to 
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attempt to prove such an apparently difficult and mysterious 
doctrine. But Mr. Craufurd is very apt to express himself 
in such an intricate and bewildering way, that, when he has 
any meaning, it is no very easy task to find it out. 

Mr. Craufurd begins his essay by stating that money can- 
not have the quality of perpetuity. Money, though com- 
posed of such solid metals as gold and silver, is certainly 
a material, which is subject to the attrition of time ; but this 
attrition is so slow and gradual, where the file, or the bore - 
of the Jew is not employed, that gold or silver may be said 
to be perpetual, with sufficient accuracy of expression, com- 
pared with the natural tendency to decomposition and decay, 
of all terrestrial things. 

The totality of the property of individualsis next said by Mr. C. 
to be answerable for the national debt, and as that property must 
always exceed the amount of the debt, no state reasonably can, 
nor morally ought, to declare itself bankrupt. The interest of 
a national debt presses only on the consumers, as those, on 
whom the+taxes which are to pay the interest are immediately 
laid, raise the price of the object taxed in a higher ratio than 
the amount of the taxes. ‘This may be done in taxes on ar- 
ticles of consumption, but it is not so easily effected in a tax 
like that on income in this country. The solidity of a national 
debt, by which we suppose that the author means the invio- 
lable sanctity of the obligation to pay it, demands either a very 
low interest, or, if a high interest is given, a limitation of the 
time when it is to cease. After omitting some of the suc- 
ceeding paragraphs, we come a little nearer to the actual plan, 
which the author recommends for the accomplishment of 
the prodigy stated in the title-page. Most truths, how- 
ever complicated, appear very simple when they are under- 
stood; and the same remark may be applied to certain pro- 
positions, which financiers, as well as metaphysicians seem 
sometimes fond of rendering difficult and obscure by the in- 
tricate manner in which they are arranged, or the ambiguous 
one in which they are expressed. ‘The great arcanum 
of Mr. Craufurd seems to consist principally in grant- 
ing annuities at 5 per cent. for a limited period, as for 55 or 
60 years; or else in granting perpetuities redeemable at plea- 
sure, and on money borrowed at par, at the same rate of in- 
terest. The author seems to think it better for government 
to borrow money at par, at a higher interest, than to borrow 
on a nominal sum at a lower rate. Thus 3 per cent. if the 
3 per cents. were at 50, would be equal to 6 per cent. to 
the purchaser, with the chance of a great future rise upon the 
capital, so that it may be ultimately doubled. The author 
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seems to think therefore that it would be better at once to 
pay 6 per cent. for 1001. than to pay 3 per cent. for 50. 
Where a government employs a certain annual sum for re- 
ducing the capital of its debt, it must certainly conduce more 
to its interest to borow money at par , for otherwise for every 
* Joan of 501. which it makes im time of war, it may have to pay 
an advance of 30 or 40 per cent. when it is redeemed by 
the sinking fund in time of peace. ‘This seems a most ruinous 
mode of borrowing money, and of redeeming loans. : 


‘In England,’ says Mr. Craufurd, ‘ experience proves that an 
anfiuity of 5 per cent. for 55 or 60 years, and to expire totally 
at the end of that period, fetches as high a price in the market 
asa perpetuity at 5 per cent. which is redeemable at the 
will of the borrower. The reason is, that perpetuities at 5 per 
cent. may be redeemed in a few years by a loan at 4 per cent. 
when the rate of interest falls, and even those at 4 per cent. 
may in a few years more be redeemed by a loan at 3_per cent. 
which would be prejudicial to the proprietor, or to his heirs 
during a great’ part of these 55 or 60 years, because he could ~ 
not find means of laying out his money more advantageously, 
while another proprietor and his heirs would receive 5 per cent. 
out of which by deducting a tenth part, or 2 per cent. and 
putting it out at compound interest for the period of 55 or 60 

rs, they might realize a new capital, which would yield a 
arger annual revenue than the interest which would then cease, 
and place the: different proprietors at the end of the term almost 
on a level with respect to capital. The proprietor whom we 
have last named, need sacrifice only } per cent. of his an- 
nbity, for a period of 55 or 60 years to secure a perpe- 
tuity, whilst the’ first might be deprived of 1 or 2 per cent. for 
40 or 50 years, though he preserved his perpetuity. I[t.is then 
the interest of money which ought to reproduce the capital and 
perpetuate the annuity, whether it be granted by an individual 
or a nation; and it would in-no case be necessary to replace the 
capital of an annuity for a fixed term, since every annuity granted 
for.55 or 60 years would thus replace itself. A nation, which 
should establish its debts on this focting, would bave occasion for 
taxes only for a period of 55 or 60 years, in order to extinguish 
the annuities which are created, since the impost for the annuity 
of the 61st year, would be found in the cessation of the annuity 
of the Ist year, and the impost for the annuity of the 62d year 
would be found in the cessation of the annuity of the 2d year, 
and thus in the succeeding years. The financral machine would 
turn on a pivot, and a multitude of taxes would be rendered 
unnecessary.’ 


In another part of this essay, the author says that 


‘the increase of price of all the objects of necessity or luxury 
must sooner or later discover to the English the error of their 
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system, which accumulates taxes at the rate of 100, in order to 
avoid them at that of 5 or 6 per cent. as interest. This isactu- 
ally the case in the twenty millions sterling which they anticipate 
every year for the expenses of the war. We may regard the 
(English) system of redeeming 8 or 9 millions sterling a year in 
time of war, as neutralized, by the new loans; but ‘this system 
will resume its destructive quality in time of peace, fot they will 
then give in effect 75 or 80 per cent. for money whith was 
borrowed at 50 or 55 per cent. or in this proportion. This is 
what happened in the interval between 1784 and 1792, In the 
year 1792 they redeemed at 95 or 97 per ceut. the 3 per cent. 
stock which they had seld at 48 or 50 per cent. which makes 
almost 200 for every 100 received,’ 


. There is certainly much truth in some of these remarks, 
and they tend to prove the loudly boasted sinking-ftind. one 
of the most expensive and ruinous means of paying a debt 
which ever was devised. We mentioned this sabject in re- 
viewing Mr. Craufurd’s doctrine of equivalents in the year 
1806. We must beg leave to refer our readers to the C, R. 
for October, 1806, p. 207. The loan of the year 1799, was . 
made by thesale of three per cents, at about 56 per cent, net, 
after deducting the discount for prompt payment. Now if im 
& period of peace this stock should rise to 96 oF topar, whiok 
is not impossible, the ‘nation will have :to thank the redeami 
powers of the sinkmmg-fund for making them pay each capital 
debt of 5661. at the rate of 960 dr 10001. Whit individual 
is there im his sober senses, who wotild borfow money at such 
an exaggerated premium, if — ‘it may Be called? Te 
would certainly be better in all cases to borrow money at ‘par, 
er im other words not to give, or stipulate to.give more than 
ene liundred pounds for one hundred, even though we should 
have to pay 2 or $ more interest for the loaw than op the 
ancient system. Or it would be advisable to grant annuities 
for a long period, as of 60 years, according tothe plan recom- 
mended by the author, which appeare both practical end safe, 
highly couducive to the public gobd‘and to the good of ‘imds 
viduals. 
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The Sights I have seen. By the Author of Memoirs of a 
Traveller at Rest. Third Edition, with Additions — 
London, Dulau, 1810. 


.*] HAVE. seen, says the author, ‘aking imprisoned by his 
son (2), five emperors massacred (2), five kings assassinated (3), 
six kings deposed (4), five repliblics annihilated (5), a great 
kingdom effaced from the map of Europe (6). 1 have seep 
England lose in eight years half North America, after pos- 
sessing it for more thani.a century. I have seen her, verifying 
the sentiment of mn ancient, (that the empire of the sea gives 
that of the land) take the Cape of Good Hope, and the island 
of Ceylon from the Dutch; Malta, Egypt, and several colo- 
nies from the French. I have seen her dictate the law to the 
king of Denmark, at Copenhagen, and carry her victorious 
arms into the most remote parts of the world. I have seen 
this same England in i780, resist the combined efforts. of 
Europe, of Ameriea, and. of the northern powers who formed an 
armed neutrality against her maritime dominion; I have seen 
her in the revolutionary war, often destitute of allies, and alone 
opposing the enormous power of France, of Italy, of Denmark, © 
and of Russia (7). I have seen the son of an English | geen 
go out to India, as writer to a mercantile company (8), quitting 
this service when very young to embrace a military life, after- 
wards rising to the head of the army ;—dethrone a powerful 
prinee in the East, place another on bis throne, conquer a 
of Hindeosten,; and raise the British dominion. in that quarter te 
the pre-eminence which it row enjoys.’ ‘I have seen what hae 
no example in history, a little Corsican gentleman conquer Italy ; 
force the emperor of Germany to make a disgraceful peace (9) ; 
take Malta in two days ; Egypt ina month; return from thence, 
‘and place himself on the throne of the Bourbons, and all in less 
than four years, (from May, $796, to November, £799). I have 





TS Tae tte ‘et 


(1) Victor, kiag'ef Sardinia, in 1732. 

(2) Peter Iil. John VI. Paul Ist, emperors of Russias Selim HI. in Juty, 

1808, and Mustapha [V. November 17, 1808, empefors of Constantinople, 
(3) Joseph, king of Portugal: Louis XV. Louis XVI. Louis 1. at 


Dillingen, July 18th, 1796, kings of France: Gustavus HI. king of Sweden, - 


in 1792. 

(4) Stamisias Poniatowsky, king of Poland; the king of Sardinja on the 
10th of December, 1798; Ferdinand IV. king of Naples; Charles IV. ¥er- ‘ 
dinand V1I. kings of Spain, in May, 1808; and Gustavus IV, king of Sweden, 
arrested on the 13th of March, 1809, by his uncle, (the duke of Sudermania) 
who was elected king in his stead, on the 15th of the following Juve, 

(5) Holland, Sweden, Venice, Genoa, Lucca. ™ 

(6) The kingdom of Poland. 

{7) After the treaty of Luneville. 

(8) — oa 1747 to 1767. He died in 1774, 

(9) The peace of Campo-Formio, on the 17th of October, 1797: 
liminaries were signed April 17, 1797, at Leoben. panne Song 
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seco him transport his army and his artillery in the midst of 
winter over the most difficult pass of the Alps, and in a single 
baitle (10) decide at once, the fate of Germany, and of Italy. I 
have seew this same (orsican gentleman order the pope to Paris 
in 1804, tocrown him emperor of the French, and afterwards 
depose this same pope, and deprive him of the temporal pos- 
sessions which his ancestors had enjoyed for more than a thou- 
sand years (11). .T have seen him declare himself king of Italy. 
I have seen him braving a formidable league, which was directed 
against him, march to Vienna, and even into Hungary in six 
weeks; give the law three times to the emperor of Germany’ 
(12), compel him to abdicate the imperal:crown of the Cesars, de- 
prive him ofa part of hi» dominic s, force the emperor of Russia 
twice to retire (13), and soon atie: oblige him to warclh to his 
assistance against tre emperor of Austria. | have seen tim dese 
troy the power of the king of Prussia in fifteen days, and strike 
all Europe with dismay. have seen him dethrone five kings 
(14), and create eight others (15), annex Holland to France (16), 
dictate to Spain, as it wer one of his provinces, employ her. 
forces as his own, and at last take possession of the whole king- 
dom. In short I have seen him extend his dominion farther 
than that of Charlemagne, and find nothing that could resist bis 
ambition, but the king of Great Britain, sometimes alone against 
the whole host of European power, and sometimes with the troops 
of the continent in his pay.” 


Such are some of the strange sights which Mr. Dutens 
has seen, and the most striking of which, those who are much 
younger than him, have beheld with equal consternation and 
surprise. 


« 





(10) At Marengo on the 14th of Juné 1800, after having passed the great 
St. Bernard. 

(11) In December 1809. 

(12) By the treaties of Campo-Formio, 179; of Luneville, 9th of February 
1801, and of Vienna, 14th October 1809. 

(13) At Austeriitz, the 2d of December 1805, and by the peace of Tilsit, 
the 8th of July 1807. . 

(14) The kings of France, of Naples, and Sardinia, and two kings of Spain, 
Charles 1V, and Ferdivand VII. 

(5) The kings of Etruria, of Italy, of Holland, of Naples, of Bavaria, of 
Wirtemberg, of Saxony, and of Westphalia. 

(16) The 15th of December, 1809, the day of the most ceremonious and 
extraordinary divorce which is mentioned in history. °: 
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Arr. —VI1. Pelisaire, &c. 


Belisarius. By Madame de Genlis. 2 Toms. 12mo. 
Colburn, 1808, pr. 8s. 


O! THREE times fortunate and renowned Belisarius! 
Whom, not content with the famous lies which antiquity hath 
invented concerning thy blindness, and thy begging of oboluses, 
two modern bards have also conspired to elevate into a hero of 

_romance, and hand down to posterity, ornamented with all the 
magnanimes mensonges that have ever overlaid the memory of 
warriors since the days of Hercules and Theseus! Such @as 
the exclamation extorted from us, on seeing announced this 
modern antique from the pen of Madame de’Genlis. We 
will not say that these,or similar reflections at all aided to over- 
come the repugnance which we felt to disturb again the vener- 
able dust of the hero; but we may ‘perhaps admit that, having 
once surmounted that natural feeling, we have, upon the 
whole, been tolerably well recompenced for the labour of the 
victory. . 

We must first caution our readers, in the fair lady’s own 
words, against supposing that Marmontel’s Belisarius has any 
thing to do with the hero of Madame de Genlis, and shall 
then give them some further opportunity of judging what 
ov have to expect from the latter as a gentleman and a 

oman. 


* Ihave not had the boldness to re-make Belisarius,’ she says, 
‘but on a point of history which all the world is possessed of, 
I haveformed a narrative which has nothing in common with that 
of M. Marmontel. His political romance will remain in. the 
hands of the statesman; mine may, perhaps, afford some amuse- 
ment to the leisure moments of woimen and men of the world; 
and this is enough for me.’ Preface. 


The pious Arcadius,a hermit of the Thebaid, returning 
one night to his cell, is overtaken by a tremendous storm, 
which obl:ges him to seek shelter under a tree. In the in- 
tervals of the wind, the cries of distress reach his ears, and to 
the surprise which the sound of a human voice in those soli-. 
tary regions occasions, is added an emotion of horror at hear- 
ing the same voice uttering maledictions, and murmuring 
against Providence. On reaching the spot from whence the 
sound proceeds, he is astonished at seeing an old man loaded 
with irons and chained to the rock. He releases, and conveys 
him to his cell, where he vainly endeavours to appease the 
rage and thirst for vengeance, which seem to occupy his 
soul. The hermit speaks of the force of religion, and as- 
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sures his new inmate, that after having himiself experienced the 
most dreadfal misfortunes, he had found, in retiring from the 
world, and devoting himself to pious offices, the only sure road . 
to tranquillity and peace. 


‘If you have lived in the world, said the stranger, my name 
cannot be unknown to you. I am Belisarius.’ ‘Just provi- 
dence! Is it then Belisarius, the conqueror of the Goths and 
Vandals, that I receive into my cell? 


The attentions of Arcadius are now redoubled; and though 
his feelmgs are most powerfully excited by the spectacle of 
the great Belisarius, friendless, blind, aud persecuted, he still 
étjjoms patience and submission to the divine will, and con- 
tinues to combat, with all the arguments dictated by religion, 
the vindictive spirit of his guest. 

Belisarius now relates the history of his life. He speaks 
of his earliest exploit, in the Persian war, during the reign 
of Justin the elder, which draws upon him the attention, and 
ends in inspiring the confidence of Justinian, the nephew of 
the eniperor. 


« But the confidence of princes is generally the result of idle- 
ness or vanity. I mean the love of discharging themselves of a 
thousand cares, and fatiguing coricerns with which the confidant 
is entrusted. We are long the dupes of a prince’s favours, before 
we discover the real motives of them. How niuch was I touched 
by the confidence of Justinian! The impostance of his secrets 
took away from my eyes all the interest even of my own. Eager 
to hear hint, and proud of being consulted, I wished not to en- 
gage his attention to the subject of my own ptivate concerns ; 
nor did I perceive that he never entertained the slightest desire 
to become acquainted with them. Attachment towards him 
became the predominant sentiment of my heart; and it ap- 
peared to me as if he knew it, and was only doing me justice 
when be spoke to me exclusively of what regarded himself,’ 


Tlie disgraced general then goes on to relate the suctession 
of Justinian, and the different wars in which he was person- 
ally engaged under his reign ; bis appointment to the chief com- 
tiand in the African war, atid the implacable enmity which 
that appointment prodticed in the breast of his rival Narses ; 
the captiite of Carthage, and defeat of Gelimer, king of the 
Vandals. Gelimer takes refuge with his family, and a hand- 
ful of brave followers on the almost inaccessible mouiitain 
ef Pastrea, where Belisarius makes many fruitless endeavours 
to seize his persob. 


* He shewed himself from time to time, proceeds the narrator, ‘ 4s 
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if to brave us from the summit of a rugged rock. We percéivd him 
in this situation several times, and admiréd the dignity of his 
mein, the beauty of his Some and the pride of his counte- 
nance. One of his soldiers descended into the plain; they 
brought him to me; I commissioned him to request his mas- 
ter to receive Pharas, one of my lieutenants, whom I wished 
to send to him charged with a proposal of peace. Gelimer 
consented; a guide came to conduct Pharas, bound his eyes 
arid led hitn to the top of the mountain, Pharas was touched 
by the misery in which he found this brave and unfortunate 
prittce, atid above afl with his heroic firmness; surrounded 
by his soldiers, he was seated on a rock. “ You see,” said 
he to Pharas, “the throne shich remains to me; a Cavern is 
my palace, and here is ny court! I have no longer any cour- 
tiers ; they flatter me no more; but these generous companions 
of my misfortunes are determined to partake my fate ; they havé 
teken a new oath of fidelity, that of dying free with me in this 
desert.”—-Notwithstanding this language, Pharas fulfilled fis mie- 
‘sion, he promised Gelimet independence, and a fate worthy of 
his birth, on condition of his putting himself into my hands and 
following tne to Constantinople. ‘* Never ;” replied Gelimer, “I 

~ will receive nothing from the destroyers of my country; besides 
what do you ask of me? Peace? Itis no longer possible for me to 
contend with you; you have agnihilated my subjects, my army, 
my empire—whut do sowoffer me? Riches? 1 despise them— 
Independance ? I enjdéy it, and I owe it to my courage alone— 
under the pretence of assisting a prince who was base enough to 
arm a foreign power against his country, you have put anend to the 
monarchy of the Vandals—faithfal friends, what will you venture 
to restore to your ally ? a palace which was given up to pillage— 
fields laid waste--and a country depopulated. You have destroyed 
a powerful empire, but you shall never vanquish the constancy of 
Gelimer---as long as you inhabit this unfortunate country, I will 
remain on this mountain, immoveable as the rock, inflexible as - 
destiny ; here will .I be always seen, proud of my poverty, and 
glorying in my sufferings—I will finish my life here, if it must be 
so; in this very plaee they shall dig my grave ; this reck shall 
cover my ashes, and of all the mausoleums of kings, it shail be 
the noblest, and the most illustrious.” ‘ Belisarius,”. replied 
Pharas, “ cannot be in his heart the enemy of the brave ; while he. 
deplores your obstinacy, he esteems the grandeur of your soul; 
he hopes that reflection will lead you to take a more moderate 
resolution; in the mean while touched with the severity of your 
condition, he offers to send you provisions, and every thing that 
ou ask.” ** Well then,” said Gelimer, “ let him send me a lute, that 
may.sing my misfortunes; it is all I will accept from him.” This 
singuldr request was granted. I sent a lute to Gelimer, who im- 
mediately availed himself of it. Every day after sun-set this 
prince seated on the summit of the mountaia, his lute in his band, 
made the echoes of the vallies-resound with his melancholy 
complaipt; his strains, fierce and wild, and always the same, 
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possessed an indescribable charm, which arrested our goldiers at 
the foot of the mountain to hear them. After a very long re- 
sistance, the horrors of famine prevail. “ What I had foreseen 
at last happened ; the soldiers of Gelimer, in spite of their oath, 
could not support the horrors of their situation; they revolted 
with great fury, nenaced Gelimer with assassinating his wife and 
child, if he did not consent to descend the mountain with them, 
and surrender at discretion. It was thus that this unfortunate 
prince was delivered to me; I admired more than ever at this 
Moment the strength of dis soul: he accosted me with firmness; 
no complaint escaped his lips; “ Belisarius,” said he to me, “ I 
confide to your Ronour, the honour of my wife and the life of my 
child; as to the rest, dispose of me as you choose.” I assured 
him that bys wife should be treated with the respect due to her 
sex, her rank, an her misfortunes, and that he should not be 
separated from jer, nor his cinld. At these words Gelimer 
thanked me by a look, but said nothing ; and from that moment 
he spoke to me no niore, His wife, straining her child to her ~ 
bosom, kept behind him. This your, ;rincess was striking- 
ly beautiful, in spite of ber paleness, of the m«iancholy impres- 
sion which the horrors of famine, and of three months of suffer- 
ing, had left on her countenance. I advanced towards her, beg- 
ging her to ask all that it was in my power to grant. “ Speak,” 
cried I, “ order—what do you desire ?” “ A littie bread for my 
child,” replied she in feeble accenfs. These wordsanade Gelimer 
shudder, and my tears flowed—at that moment I knew the fra- 
gility of this world’s goods—I felt all the nothingness of gran- 
deur, of fortune, of glory; those words seemed to wither all 
my laurels, and took from me, for at least some moments, all the 
confidence which success and good fortune inspire.’ 






Belisarius manifests during the voyage every kind attention 
to his captives.: -Pharas had been sent forward with the news 
of the extinction of the Vandals, and the acclamations of the 
populace on seeing the victor are unbounded. 


* On hearing from afar the shouts of the people, I at first only 
experienced a painful feeling of embarrassment, in considering 
that this tumultuous and public joy was insulting to the mis- 
fortune of my captives. I cast an unquiet glance at Gelimer ; 
and my surprise was extreme on seeing him smile; he remarked 
my astonishment. ‘ I despise Fortune,” said he, “ and I 
laugh at her vicissitudes.” —“ Yes,” he continued with a sigh, “on 
such a day as this, and in the same season, I mounted the throne 
of Hilderic, and was proclaimed King of a people who exist no 
longer.” As he uttered these words, we reached the -gates of 
Constantinople. Here I found myself in the midst of an innu- 
merable multitude, intoxicated with enthusiasm and delight, who 
rushed to meet me. I perceived in the crowd’ Pharas, all my 
other friends, and my wife, and I no longer felt any thing but the 
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pleasure of being applauded with such transports in the presence 
of all that was dear to me. In an instant they surround me, 
they place me on the car of triumph;—lI repulsed. them, but. 
feebly; I feared io coot that ardent enthusiasm, and even to 
give dissatisfaction, by opposing a sincere resistance; the car 
moved slowly on, amidst the -repeated shouts of “ long live 
Belisarius!” In the midst of this triumph, I heard a deep and 
severe voice behind me exclaim, “ Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity ;” it was the voice of Gelimer. I turned back shuddering, 
and I saw this Prince, and his wife in her veil, fastened with’ 
chains of gold to my car;—this sight restored me to myself; I 
blushed at that pagan pomp which neither the reigning Emperor 
nor his august predecessor had. ever had renewed for themselves; 
{ perceived the danger of such ostentation, and felt no longer any 
sentiment but that et the insupportable uneasiness which we 
experience when we are. forced to tread a path which we believe 
imprudent and false.***** 

‘ At length we arrive, I descend from the fatal car; they 
unbind the chains of my captives, and we enter the interior of 
the palace. Justinian, seated on his throne, awaited us in his 
hall of Audience. I remarked anger on his countenance ; I 
presented to him the dethroned King of the Vandals: and his 
wife. ‘ Prince,” said the Emperor to him, “ I shall neglect 
nothing to make you forget your entry into Censtantinople--know, 
at least, that I respect the courage of the unfortunate and royal 
birth too much, to have ordered this insulting and barbarous 
triumph.’ 


From this time Belisarius’s favour at court declines; and 
though he still performs wonders in the field of: battle, the 
enthusiastic admiration of the populace only tends to further 
the designs of Narses and his enemies. On his return from 
defeating the Bulgarians, he finds himself condemned to ba- 
nishment at his villa, for having restored the captive son of 
Abdaliz, king of ‘that people, without a ransom. ' During 
this disgrace, he is visited by the young Prince Justin (heir to 
Justinian) and his relation aud boso:n friend Tiberius, who have 
been éducated together at a distance from the court, and who 
are both eager to become acquainted with a hero, whose 
exploits they have so long admired. 7 
Tiberius, who is represented as uniting the amiable qualities 
of mildness and gentleness, with the more exalted ones of 
generosity and firmness; tells Belisarius, that his most earnest 
wish has been to become known to one whom he so highly 
‘venerated, and that it would be his greatest pride to unite 
himself more closely with him, and té become the husband of 
his only daughter. ‘The character of Anastasia is now intro- 
duced—a mutual attachment takes place. Justin’s impetuous 
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entreaties and eager importunities in the mean time produce 
suth an effect on the Emperor’s mind, that he recalls Beli- 
sarius. Anastasia is seen for the first time by Justin, who 
(unconscious of his friend’s superior claims, which, from 
motives of prudence, are kept secret), falls violently in love 
with her; his ungovernable spirit wall not admit the shadow of 
an obstacle, and after positively declining an allianee with Ti- 
berius’s sister Sophia, he at last by bis tmportunities induces 
the Emperor to a feigned acquiescence in his wishes. 

Justin, on finding that the only obstacle to his wishes is in 
the firmness of Belisarius, gives way to all the ungovernable 
rage and wild indignation that marks his character, and the 
hero, from becoming obnoxious to one of his power, is more 
than ever expesed to the machinations of his enemies. Narses, 
who i$ become the decided favourite of the Emperor, at last 
succeeds in obtaining the imprisonment of his fallen rival; and, 
while both the Princes are at.a distance, and the Emperor 
weakened both in mind and body by sickness, he contrives, under 
pretence of an insurrection of the populace, to make him accede 
to his removal, filling up the measure of crime by putting out 
his eyes, and exposing him on the rock, from which he was 
delivered in the nammer already related. 

“Thé next morning, Belisarius ‘is awakened by the sound of 
alute, which recalls to his memory scenes long past; and, 
while he listens to the strain, he fancies himself once more in 
the plains of Pasuca, 


* Where am 1?” he exclaims,—“ In the arms of Gelimer,” 
replies the hermit, straining him to his bosom. ‘ Great God! 
Arcadius ?”—*« Arcadius is the unfortunate King of the Vandals.” 
«“ What!” said Belisarius, his voice choaked with sobs, “ is 
Gelimer my benefactor? Does he, whose palaces I have reduced 
to ashes, he, whose armies, whose kingdom, and whose subjects, 
I have destroyed, does he grant me an asylum?” 


Gelimer’s recital of , his own adventure’ follows; but 
Madame Genlis, fearful, as stie says, of diminishing the interest 
of her hero by placing the figure of the royal hermit too much 
in the foreground,’ has made this part of her work much less 
attractive than we expected to have found it. ¢ 

After they had both finished telling their stories, they set off 


_ together in quest of the wife and daughter of Belisarius; but in 


their way had the misfortune to be intercepted and made pri- 
soners by a party of Bulgarians, which nation was then at war 
with the Emperor of Constantinople. Abdaliz, their king, 
offers every temptation to Belisarius to induce him to unite his 
arms with theirs against bis native country; but all these pro- 
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osals are received by the unfortunate General with disdain. 
Meanwhile Gelimer has regained his liberty, and while em- 
ploying every means he can devise to effect the deliverance of his 
friend, is unexpectedly joimed by the son of Abdaliz, who, in 
gratitude for the generous treatment formerly experienced by 
him from the illustrious captive, undertakes to give hnnself up 
a hostage for his security. Bythis‘grateful interposition, the 
—_* at last restored to liberty and to the bosom of his 
family. 

The rest of the romance presents 2 very dull and truly French 
change of affairs, ‘* Now horrid war hath smoothed his rug- 
ged front,” &c. &c. and all our cotapassion for the misfortenes 
of Belisarius, all our admiration of the fortitude of Gelimer is 
swallowed up in the rival interests of young Justin and his 
friend Tiberius, who both profess themselves suiters for the 
hand of Anastasia. It most fortutiatel happens, however, 
that Tiberias was not the ofily child of his father. He has a 


sister called Sophia, equalled in every charm and vee 

none of her sex excepting the daughter of Belisarius. Whi 

_ this lady was yet unknown to Justin, the old’ Emperor had de- 

signed them to be united; and the knowledge of this desige 
ry 


had principally conduced to his determination to thwart it. 
attaching himself to Anastasia. But the happy and novel ex- 
es of * love at first sight,” curés all difficulties, and 

iberius is made happy by the eutife resignation of ‘his rival’s 
elaims to the hand of Anastasia. Belisarius returts in honour 
to Constantinople, where, for .no other reason than that the ~ 
tale must be'brought to a conclusion, Justinian makes e 

ible apol or his former incivility, and makes am 

for the loss of his eyes by eyeing him ence more with ‘his ac- 
custemed favour. lisatias of course finds the reparation. 
fully satisfactory ; every man ‘has his mare again, and all the 
family live happy ever after. 

Such is the miserably tame and stypid conclusion of a 
romance, the opening of which gave a promise of more then 
usual interest, which promise is very well supported, thr 
the greater ‘part of the first volume. ‘But Madame de Genlis. 
possesses not the art of some of our feniale novellists in this 
country, of spinning out a tale into a hook. Her stories are 
very engaging, so Tong as she cotifines them 'to the rate of two 
or three in a-volume; but we should not be dt all unhappy to 
be informed, that she never intends .to compose a novel (either 
historieal or purely fabulous) again. : 
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Art. VII.—L’ Appreciation du Monde, Be. 


Appretiation of the World. Translated from the Hebrew 
into French. By Michael Berr, Corresponding Member 
of the French Institute, and. Fellow of the Academy of 

ctences at Nancy. With a Preface by the Translator. 
Metz, 1808. 1 vol. 4to. London, Dulau. 


THERE was a period, when the literature of the ' Jews, 
known by the name of Rabbinical learning, occupied the first 
place among the studies of Orientalists. But in proportion a3 
the learned acquired a more profound knowledge of this liter- 
ature which was at first so highly praised, the gratuitous asser- 
tions of these Jewish doctors were submitted to examination ; 
and when their ridiculous subtilties, exaggerations and ana- 
chronisms were exposed, they gradually lost the credit they for- 
merly enjoyed. On the other hand, the circle of oriental liter- 
ature having become more extensive, the time and. industry 
which had been formerly wasted on useless acquirements, was 
now devoted to more solid and more satisfactory studies. Iti 
this mauner the learning of the Rabbis and of the Talmud fell 
into disrepute, and, at the present period, there are not per- 
haps two Christians in Europe who make it an object of their — 
study. Even among the Jews themselves, if we except those 
in Poland, it has lost much of that exclusive esteem and vener- 
ation which it long enjoyed. 

The Bechinat Olam, of which M. Berr has presented us 
with a new translation, under the title of [Appreciation du 
Monde, was formerly known by the title of Ezamen du 
Monde, which renders the Hebrew words Bechinat Olam 
more literally, but is less calculated to describe the moral and 
philosophical objects of the work. 

The Bechinat Olam has for its author, ihe Rabbi Jedaia, 
of the tribe of Abraham. He. is also sirnamed Bedraschi, 
Happenini and Anbonet-Abraham. He flourished at Barce- 
Jona about the year 1298, and his sirname of Happenini de- 
notes dealer or worker in pearls, It may however merely 
signify e/oquent ; for we know that the eastern writers cém- 
pare eloquent or poetical compositions to strings of pearls. 

Jedaia is the author of several works in prose and verse, 
and his eloquence has procured him among the Jews, the ap- 
pellation of the orator. We are referred by M. Berr for an 
account of his life and writings to the Bibliotheca Magna 
Rabbinica of Bartolozzi, No. 594; the Bibliotheca Hebra- 
ica of Wolf, No. 677 ; and to the Dizionario storicodegli Au- 
tori Ebrei, by De Rossi, under the head Jedaia Appenini. 
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‘The great estimation in which the Bechinat Olam was held 
among the Jews, was the cause of its being printed at a very 
early period after the invention of that art. ‘The first edition 
was pubiished at Mantua in 1476, by Estellina, a learned Jew- 
ess, the wife of Abraham Cavato. -The earliest French 
translation by Philip Aquin, a converted Jew, appeared at 
Paris in ‘1629, and was dedicated to Cardinal Richlieu. In 
1650, Uchtruan, the Hebrew professor at Leyden, published 
a Latin translation. Both these editions were published with 
the Hebrew text, but they teem with inaccuracies. Av 
elegant edition of the Hebrew original appeared at Furth, in 
1807, with a Hebrew Commentary and a German translation 
of the text, printed in Hebrew characters. From thisedition 
M. Berr takes his translation ; and he has described it as the 
most accurate in existence. 


It is now time to present our readers with a few specimens 
of the Bechinat Olam. 


‘ Nothing can equal the grandeur and dignity of the man of 
intelligence and wisdom, who in his meditations contemplates 
' all the secrets of nature, and penetrates to the most hidden re- 
cesses of her mysterious sanctuary. 

‘But alas! wisdom and science cannot ward off the blows of 
fortune, from him whose intelligence traverses space with the ra- 
pidity of lightning, and in the twinkling of an eye passes from 
the east to the west, and from heaven to hell. 

* The wise man shares all the evils which attack our ies, 
with those, who seem to have nothing in common with hig byt 
the human form: the sword of death strikes without distinction 
_ the philosopher and the peasant. But if this prospect alarms us; 

another consideration fills us with joy. The soul which survives 
us is imperishable. It survives the destruction of every thi 
else ; and when all other good things desert us, it is the only in- 
heritance which accompanies us beyond the gates of the 
tomb! 

‘ Nevertheless, to the disgrace of humanity, man spares no 
pains to procure sensual delights ;—he pays no regard to the 
perfection of he noblest part of himself, the breathings of the 
Almighty! ieee ; 

* Blind mortals! If fortune to-day deceives their expectations, 
they see the time pass away, and flatter themselves that another 

ear will be more propitious to their projects of avarice or am- 

ition. The time Seam heavily on their hands, and yet the 
term which they hasten by their imprudent wishes; misfortune, — 
despair and death ;——such is the future that awaits them ! 

* Do not I beseech thee, O my soul, imitate this insane con- 
duet ! What benefit wilt thou derive frum life if thy years thus 

ss away in the search after vanity and lies? 

‘ Where is the wise man who wouid give bimself up to the sleep 
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of false security, whenso many sources of destruction are sts- 
pended over his head, or ready to open under his feet; when 
tlre stars which roll over his head and preside over his destiny, in- 
fallibiy bring on the most unexpected but inevitable events, 
which the Eternal has attached to their motions and to the rota- 
tion of the spheres ? 
- * Presume not, however, son of man, impiously and boldly to 
accuse the Author of nature of the evils which are beaped on thy 
short and fragile existence. Ah! the ills of which thou com- 
plainest, the dire chance which forces these bitter tears to flow, 
are to be imputed to thyself alone: it is thy folly which has 
plunged thee in the gulph of ruin. The works of the Eternal 
ase full of wisdom and goodness, In vain do mankind aspire to 
comprehend them, they exceed the limits of human intelligence | 
All that we can conceive of Him, is, that He is beyond coacep- 
sion. ‘The avowal of our impotence is the only homage which 
eur feeble reason can render to His grandeur. e 

* Celestial im its origin, but fallen from jts primitive’ nobility, 
the soul of man, while attached to this vile body of clay, groans 
woder an oppressive and shameful slavery. ‘To pant after the 
recovery of its original liberty, to labour without ceasing to sub- 
due this earthly frame, to make all its faculties subservient to the 
worship of the Creator, to the happiness of our fellow -creatures, 
to the triumph of virtue—such is the only occupation, the only 
effort worthy of our noble extraction. ‘ 

‘Te vain do the impious think to render the Divinity propitious 
by external acts of piety. The purity of the heart, the practice 
of virtue—these are the only conditions on wiiich we are admit- 
ted:into the tabernacles of the Eternal. 

‘ Mortal, let thy desires therefore, have no other object than 


‘the fulfillment of the commandments of thy God. ‘Thou wilt find 


thy only happiness in the fidelity with which thou observest 

. The divine law, when onde thy guide, will lead thee into 
the paths.of life eternal, and enable thee to avoid the wages of 
death.’ . 


M. Berr informs us that he had two grand objects in view 
in the publication of his present work. [u the first place he 
was desirous to obey the suggestions of several eminent litera- 
ry characters on the continent, who are his patrons, and at the 
same tine.to make goad his title to a seat in the class.of his- 
tory and ancient Jiteraturé inithe French Institute, by a pro- 
duction worthy ithe aceeptance of that.learued body. ‘ 

‘Asto the second object of his ambition, we shall. dllow him 


’ teepeak for himself : 


* Another object.of my work, was to.shew by ane more crample, 
anidst.a crowd of others, with what suceess the sciences, learn- 
ing and knowledge were .cultivated by the Jews, at periods.ip 
their history .which.were the eras of tranquillity and justice ; 
when the honours and advantages of civil society became the re- 
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wards of their exertions. Such was their situation in Spain, 
under the reign of the caliphs, in the times of Maimonides, of 
the Rabbi Jehuda Levi, author of a profound work on Metaphy- 
sics, and several pathetic elegies of the learned Abarbanel, minis 
ter to Alphonso V., king of Portugal, all of them cotemporary 
with Bedraschi. Let us also compare the morality, the sound 
reasoning, the pure religion and the —— which reign in 
his work, with the narrow or frivolous ideas and corrupt style, 
which are to be found in the works of other Jewish doctors, who 
lived at the same period, in a state of oppression and subjection. 
I? Appreciation du Monde occupies the highest place among those 
works, which in point of merit and chronology hold the middle 
rank between those, which go back. to the first religious, or pure¢ 
ly philosophical institutions, and the works which belong to in- 
stitutions of a more or less modern date. Allowing for the mo- 
difications of time and place, we find in Appreciation du Monde, 
a morality, which the most celebrated literary or religious monu- 
ments assimilate and reconcile,’ ; ' 


Our readers will perceive, in the above extract, the partiality 
real or affected, generally displayed by translators for their 
original authors. We may fairly venture to say, however, that 
the Bechinat Olam, however estimable, is not.the best pos- 
sible specimen of the literary compositions of the Rabbis ; 
and M. Berr himself has furnished us with materials on which 
to found a comparison. Among other specimens, he has 
given us the following composition of the Rabbi Jehuda 
Charizzi, in a work called the Tuhkémoni, and which is, it 
seems, a professed imitation of the style of Hariri, the most 
celebrated among the eloquent authors, of whom Arabian li- 
terature has to boast. As the extract in question cannot but 
amuse those who give it.a perusal, we insert it at full length ; 


- + Dispute between the pen and the sword. 


‘One night,’ said Heman Ezrachi, “I was stretched on my 
couch and sleep had fled my eye-lids, Tormented with pain, 
I rolled from side to side, when I heard a loud knocking at the 
door of my dwelling. Whois he, I exclaimed, that thus de- 
mands an entrance at the hour of midnight?’ ‘<It is,” answered 


a human voice, “a traveller who has lost his way, and is over-_ 


whelmed with anguish.” When he was admitted, leaning on 
his staff, carrying his baggage and clad in tattered garments, I 
regarded him with attention, and to my astonishment: recognized 
under these trappings, my dear comfipavion, the learned doctor, 
whose society was my Chief delight! My joy was that of a man 
who had found a treasure—my sorrows vanished in a moment ! 
I laid before him the humble repast which my dwelling afforded, 
and when he had satisfied nature and returned thanks to Ged-for 
bis gifts, he began to display «ll the treasures of his eloquence;: 
Arp. Vol. 19. Kk 
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and to open the stores of his wisdom. I immediately took ont 
my tablets to commit to writing what fell from his lips ; but 
scarcely had I begun to write when the pen broke in my hand : 
I took up another; it broke in the same manner, and J peevishly 
threw it away. ‘“* Wherefore,” said Chaber Hakkint, “ do’st 
thou throw away that pen? God himself has chosen it ; be care- 
ful not to destroy it, for it is a source of blessing.. If thou wert 
acquainted with its merits, thou wouldest not have thrown it 
away. Perhaps thou art ignorant of the words full of wisdom by 
which it bas proved itsvalue. If thou art desirous I am ready to 
instruct thee.” Speak,’ said I to him,‘ my ears are open to 
give free entrance to thy words; and the light of thy visage has 
enlarged and strengthened my eyes!’ Chaber then began: 

“In days of old a contest arose between the ministers of the 
king, who held the pen for the execution of his mandates, and 
the generals who commanded his armies, 

“ Eloquence,” said the former, “is our inheritance : we are the 
heroes of deliberations and councils. The oracles of prudence 
issue from our lips, and upon these have we laid the foundations 
of the empire; they are the bolts which bind and strengthen 
the building. Our band holds the pen, an instrument of great 
value, whose power nothing can resist: which throws down 
giants, and gives intelligence tothe simple. If its size be small 
and has nothing in it remarkable, if its exterior seems feeble and 
impotent, yet have the brave who-drew the sword from the scabe 
bard, been compelled to retreat before it: it reduces to ac her 
princes elated with their own grandeur. Then seizing the lyre 
of poetry they added: we are the unshaken supports of glory: 
the pen in our hands does honour tothe diadem. Deeds of gran- 
deur belong to us alone : at our feet we roll the stars of the firma- 
Ment. Those who handie the sword are ouf slaves only, the 
points of our lances sink into their hearts without resistance.” 

“What is this we hear,” answeréd the Leaders of armies? “ Are 
we not lions in battle, and brave with hearts of intrepidity? 
Flames issue from the clashing of our swords, and the terror we 
inspire renders countries desolate and uninhabited. ‘Tous atone 
belongs the sword, which although it hath no tongue, speaks 
most persuasively, and seeth, although it hath no eye-balls. In 
its impetuous course, like unto the torrent of Kissoun and the 
waters of Phison, it hurries along every thing that resists it. 
When the pillars of the nation assemble in présence of the most 
High, its head is loftier than theirs ; for it is the crown of kings, | 
and the diadem of the Lord’s anointed. It keeps guard on those 
who wear it, and the victims of its vengeance are like the sand of 
the sea.” 

Assuming a higher tone they then exclaimed: “ Ljke the por 
tion of the victim consecrated to the Eternal, which the high 
priest waves above the altars, so does the sword, when unsheath- 


ed, glitter in our hands and menace the heads of our enemies. In 
the day of terror, when the brave seck en asylum against dan- 
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ger, Our armsare bared to meet the battle. Even as a vine 
prospers when watered with the dews of heaven, so is our sword 
when drenched with the blood of its victims. It traverses the 
earth with the rapidity of lightning; it takes flight and the 
same instant sees it alight on the heads of our enemies.” 

‘When the sword and the pen had thus uttered their senti- 

_ tents, they presented themselves to defend their rights. “It is 1,” 
said the sword, “ who infuse courage and strength into the brave ¢ 
it is from me that the vultures and the lion’s whelps derive their 
nourishment. While I exist, they shall neither experience hun- 
ger nor thirst: I feed them with the bodies of heroes; I intoxi- 
wate them with the blood of the brave! How dares the pen to 
gompare itself -with me, who trample it under my feet. If my 
arm do but touch it, it is broken ; if the wind do but breathe on 
it, it is mo more.” 

‘“‘ Truth has fallen from thy lips,” said the pen, * and every 
thing that thou hast said is true. Yes! ’tis thou who delightest 
in blood, thou art known by thy violence and cruelty, . Ah! how 
much blood hast thou spilt! How many innocents hast thou 
massacred ! From the first day of thy existence thou hast not 
ceased to depopulate the earth, to fill the graves with carcaspess 
to separate children from their parents and to tear them from 
the bosoms of their mothers. If thou prevailest over me by tlt 
strength, know thatit is notin my strength, but in the soul tha 
animates me in which my power consists, With what grace canst 
thou compare thyself with me? Iam a man of pure and spot- 
less life, inhabiting tents; thou art a vagabond the deserts, 
whose whole life is a tissue of crimes, murders, and robberies: 
thou hast no retreat but rugged mountains, rocks inhabited by 
goats, the beds of the torrents or the darkness of the forest. 
Whoever casts his eyes on thee hastens away: m appearance 
on the contrary, inspires joy.; my society the fallness of con- 
fidence. Thou art regarded as foul and contagious, as a wretch 
ed outlaw from society. Robbers and blasphemers, men who 
have sinned from their mothers’ womb, are the anly mostals that 
seck thy company. For my part, no blasphemer dares to enter 
miy dwelling; no sinner darat cast his eyesonme. He alone. is 
worthy togerve me-who walks in the paths of ingocénce: I am 
found in the hands ef virtuous men only. I receive the homage. 


of the first among men: monarchs keep no secrets from mie; it © 


is by my means that their designs are accomplished, and when 
1 am with the King of kings in the midst of his temple, thou art 
not permitted to approach it.” 

“Thy bravadoes and falsehoods,” resumed the sword, “ des 
serve no answer. Ask only the days of ancient times which pres 
ceded thy existence : they will tell thee that it is with my heip 
the king triumphs over those who rise against him, and subjue 

ates bis enemies andthe: traitors who undermine. his throne, 

ortified cities, ramparts, and citadels, are conquered ‘by me 

alone: to me she king owes . preservation of his power; .werg 
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it net for the fear which I inspire, his grandeur could-not be 
maintained an instant. I preserve him from his oppressors, I~ 
send my terrors before him, I crush those who attack him: at 
= sight of the sword with which he is armed, who can remain 

rm?” . 
- When the pen heard the haughty and disdainful language of 
the sword, she addressed it in the following verses :’ 

“Tam silent, but when I assemble my armies, my words 
cause the proudest of mankind to tremble! My speeches are the 
ernament of the head of kings, my excellent parables are the joy 
of the heart. It was of me the Eternal made use when he wrote 
the ten commandments on Mount Horeb, which were the inhe+ 
sitance of my people. When the sword arises; I unfurl my 
standard above hishead. When he attempts to measure himself 
with me, I stand erect, while he lies stretched at my feet.” 

¢ At this recital,” said Heman Ezrachi, ‘when [ heard the 
eloquence of my friend, 1 wrote his words on the tablet of my 
heart with a pen of iron. Ispent several days with him: my 
hours fled in joy and delight, until time wounded me with the 
arrow of separation and tore me from the milk of bis company.’ 


From the above extract, an idea may be formed of the na- 
ture of the compositions which are buried from modern cri- 
ticism. , 

M. Berr has promised to gratify the literary world by the 

ublication of a Rabbinical Anthology, in which we earnestly 
eve he will be encouraged to persevere. 
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Art. VIII —Tableau Historique et Politique, &c. 


Historical and political Picture of the Year 1806, pre- 
ceded by a Coup dil of the five first Years of the nine- 
teenth Century. 8vo. Paris, 1807. 








.. THIS. volume comprises the history of France, from the 
accession of ‘Buonaparte to the supreme power, till the end 
of 1806. This adventurer, hitherto perhaps the miost dis- 
tinguished for successful daring of all those who have figured 
in political history, after deserting his comrades in Egypt, 
Janded at Frejus on the 9th of October, 1799. In the space 
of one little month, the tottering poWer of the directory fell 
to the ground, and Buonaparte, under the title of first Consul, 
had seized the reius of government. ‘The first measures of 
hi: government were distinguished by acts of wisdom and 
amoderation.. He speedily pacified: La Vendee, he closed the 
emigrant list, and soon after resiored to their country classes 


ef individuals who, whilst they might be useful to industry, 
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could not be just objects of jealousy or suspicion; and he 
offered peace to England in a letter to the King, which, 
whatever were the’ motives of the writer, was distinguished 
for liberal and enlightened sentiments. Would that these had 
been omens of a just, moderate, and humane policy! But # 
long contemplation of his wily and tortuous course has com- 
pletely eradicated from our minds our original partiality; and 
has convinced us that selfishuess, egotism, and vanity, are the 
ruling passions of his soul; that his moderation is at all times 
affected, that he goes straight forward to his ends wholly re- 
gardless of the morality of the means he makes use of, and 
that if he has been, or, in the handsof Providence, is about 
to be, in any case the instrument of good, he is the unwilling 
instrument, and forced either by the light of the times, or the 
necessities of his situation, to deviate from the propensities of 
an immoral and corrupted heart. * 

However, in this tableau all is smooth and smiling. Hi 
Mejesty the Emperor and King is always the hero; wise, 
faithful, generous, beneficent, active, pacific; the Titus of 
his day, the delicte generis humani. To the enemies of 
France, and particularly to the eternal enemies of the continent, 
are owing all evils which have afflicted Europe. Every thing 
done by France is from pure and simple self-defence; every 
thing by her enemies is wanton.and unprovoked aggression. 

Certainly the year 1806, including in that period the latter 
months of 1805 and the begining of }807, must be ever 
memorable in the annals of French glory. Ulm, Austerlitz, 
Jena, Pultusk, and Friedland, bore witness to the wonderful 
superiority of-the military genius of Buonaparte: Austria 
humbled, Prussia annihilated, and Russia terrified into sube 
mission, and an unnatural alliance within the short space of 
fifteen or sixteen months, were successes sufficiently splendid 

.to dazzle stronger eyes than those of Frenchmen, and make 
them forget the acts of violence and injustice which had light- 
ed the flames of war. But we need not follow this writer 
through the details of transactions so recent and so well known, 
We think it will be more amusing to lay before them the cha-. 
racters of one of our owm-warriors as drawn by the pen of an 
enemy. 

Four Englishmen of great celebrity perished in the epoch, 
the events of which are comprised in this narrative; Lord 
: Cornwallis, Lord Nelson, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Fox. The 
‘character of Lord Cornwallis is very fairly and justly appre- 
‘tiated ; and it is well remarked, that 


‘ To a high personal consideratiqn, to a military reputation 
“gufficiently brilliant, acquired by his victories over Tippoo, wa 
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joined the confidence inspired by the memory of his former 
administration ; an administration of which the follies, the futile 
vanity, and the prodigality. of the last governor, lord Wellesley, 


bave doubtless not a little contributed to heighten the merit and 
the estimation.’ Ps 


The principal features of the character of lord Nelson are 
delineated by the hand of a master ; though the shading is too 
dark, and in some parts of the colouring we may observe strong 
marks of envy and malevolence. Nelson was on the ocean, 
what Buonaparte has’ been upon the land. I may be par- 
doned in the flatterers of the Corsican, if they cannot speak 
with complacency of the man who rivalled their master, itt 


celebrity, and who often thwarted his enterprises and humbled 
his pride. It is observed, 


* As to the loss of lord Nelson, we think that men have fallen 
into the opposite extreme. I would say that this loss, though a real 
ne for England, is nevertheless much below the idea that has 
been generally formed of it, since his military talents were below 
his reputation, Little genius, and that contracted; much cha- 
racter, much bravery, and still more presumption and pride ; a 
vanity, carried sometimes to a ridiculous excess; views very 
confined for all the great combinations of war; but an extreme 


familiarity with, and complete mons of, ‘all the details 


of maval tactics ; a great boldness and great skill in ma. 
meuvring ; finally the art, if not to make himself loved, at 
Jeast to make himself feared and obeyed; and to inspire a 
confidence, and in the end an enthusiasm in his men; such 
were the principal traits which enlightened men, Who have seen 
him closely, have given this character ; and the principal events 
of his military life, coolly examined, lead nearly to the same 
conclusions. Beginning all his expeditions by errors, and faults 
of combination almost inconceivable, afterwards almost always 
Yepairing these faults by his activity, by the boldness and 
sion of his maneuvres, such is, in a wofd,. the history of 
all his exploits. But we must except the attack of the Canary 
stands, whete not being able to remedy the defect of conduct 
and plan by the boldness of the effort, he was most completely 
defeated by the Spaniards, ih August 1797, leaving a part of 
his men in the field, and himself ldsi#tig‘an‘arm ‘in the action. “ 

* What most contributed tospread his fame through Europe, 
particularly among persoris incapable of forming an opinion, 
except from events, was the victory of Aboukir. In truth, he 
displayed in that engagement all his distinguishing qualities ; 
but he employed them only to correct his preceding faults; for 
whatever may be alleged in his favour, it will always appear 
strange, that he wandered about almost three months (from the 
middie of May to the Ist of August,) on a route so confined as 
that which leads from Toulon to Alexandria, without being able 
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to discover a flect which covered the sea with its numerots trans- 
8. 

« Let me be permitted to enter into a short detail, in order to 
justify my opinion. 

‘It was on the 9th of May that Lord St. Vincent detached 
Admiral Nelson from Cadiz to observe Toulon. He was driven 
from off the port by a gale of .wind on the 17th, and the French 
sailed on the 19th, whilst he was on the coast of Sardinia, He 
set sail again on the 26th, and continued his cruise, without sus- 
pecting that the French could have gained the open sea, till 
the 11th of June, when he again appeared before Toulon. Af 
length, undeceived, he directed his course to Messina, where he 
learnt on the 19th, that Napoleon Buonaparte was already master 
of Malta. It was on that very day that the general left it, and 
consequently the two fleets were at the same time, the English 
to the North, the French to the south of Sicily, as they had been 
separated by Sardinia fifieen days before, and had turned round 
that island without meeting. Nelson left Messina the 21st of June, 
stood straight for Egypt, where he arrived on the 28th, before 
the French fleet, the progress of which was embasrassed by an 
immense convoy, Informed that it had not yet appeared before 
Alexandria, he left the coast in order to go in quest of it, but 
he again missed it by standing to the west, whilst Admiral Bruix 
was lying a little to the north. After an useless cruise, on the 
9th of July, he quitted the waters of Candia, arrived at Sicily on 
the 19th to re-victual, departed_on the 24th, and at, length re- 
appeared on the coast of Egypt on the first of August, fully 
determined to repair, cost what it would, the faults whicly he 
was sensible that he had committed. In truth, had he only 
detached some light vessels, first to the coast of Sardinia, next 
to that of Sicily, opposite to those he himself examined, it was 
almost impossible that the route of the French could escape him; 
and what will appear still more incontestible, if in place of quitting 
Alexandria to wander at hazard afier the French, who arrived 
two days after his departure, be had waited for them patiently, 
how favourable would have been the chances offered him to 
attack a fleet encumbered with a prodigious number of trans- 
ports, which it would have found the greatest difficulty in saving, 
even by sacrificing itself ?” 


These facts ar¢, we believe unquestionable ; but we are far 
from satisfied that the criticisms on lord Nelson’s conduct are 
well founded. He was cruising off Toulon ; a violent gale 
of wind, we presume from the North East, blew him off the 
coast, the French took advantage of this accident, came out, 
and sailed on the opposite tack, or towards the east, and thus 
escaped his vigilance. This was probably inevitable. He 
was not really delayed off the coast of Sicily; and, therefore 
suffered nothing from want of light vessels an its eastera 
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coast. -After all, he arrived at Alexandria before the French, 
a strong proof of his promptitude, activity, and sagacity. He 
erred, undoubtedly, in quitting his station. But could he 
avoid this error? Was he sure that Buonaparte did not intend- 
to seize Candia, and if he erred, was his error as great as that 
of Buonaparte, in neglecting to occupy Sicily, an oversight 
which rained his expedition, and for which he suffers to this day? 
And after all, does not this detractor from the fame of Nelson 
fall into the error which he charges upon his admirers, that 
of prising merely from events? 

ut to proceed— 


‘ We discover nearly the same faults, the same want of pene- 
tration, foresight, and conduct in his campaign of 1805. When . 
he followed the French fleet, which he went in quest of to Egypt, 
whilst it was ravaging the English possessions in America; and 
at Trafalgar we find again the same man as at Aboukir, resolved 
to repair his error by a victory, or to expiate it with his blood, 
Certainly, such a resolution is that of a brave man; his maneus 
vres in the two battles were those of an experienced seaman ; but 
his conduct viewed as a whole, was never that of a superior 


man.’ 


Posterity will, we doubt not, pronounce a different verdict. 


But we must conclude with observing, that the bulletins of 
Buonaparte, avd other public reports, have furnished the 

rincipal contents of this volume. Of course, it is calcu- 
Jated for the meridian of Paris, ‘Through it professes to give 
a sketch of all the principal occurrences since the elevation of 
Buonaparte to the consu!ship, we cannot find even the names 
of such men as Moreau, Pichegru, or the duke d’ Enghien, 
But among the miseries entailed upon the human race, it is 
still a consolation that power has its natural limits, ‘To every 
tyrant it may be said, thus far shalt thou go. The energies 
of Englishmen, howeyer wretchedly they have been directed, 
are not extinct. ‘The free press of England still exists. The 
voice of truth then cannot be stifled. We firmly believe that 
it is this which more appals Napoleon on his throne, than the 
hostility of our government, or even than the thunders of our 
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Art. 1X.—Mémoires de Madame la Marquise de Pompa» 
dour, &c. 


Memoirs of the Marchioness de Pompadour, containing a 
Sketch of the History of the Regency, the Motives of the 
Wars, and Treaties , Peace, Embassies, Negociations, 
with ihe different Courts of Europe, Secret Intrigues, 
Characters of the Generals and Ministers of. State, the 
Cause of their Elecation, the Subject of their Disgrace, 
and in general all the most remarkable Transactions 
the Court of France during the Reign of Louis XV. 
written by herself, and published by K.P. To whichis 
added, her Correspondence with the Marshale de Saxe, 
the Duke de Boufflers, Marshale de Bellisle, M. d’Ar- 
genson, Count de Maurepas, the Duke de Nivernois, 
the Cardinal de Berrjs, the Marquis de Vaudiere, the 
Duke de Mirepoix, the Duke de Richeleu, the Queen 
of Hungary, &c. Adorned with Portraits, 5 vols. 12mo. 

aris. 1808, . : 


FRENCH booksellers are not overburdened with modesty. 
Two volumes under the title of Memoirs of Madame Pom- 
padour (écrits par elle-méme) were published at Liege, in 
1766. ‘They contain much, but not all of the matter of the 
three first of these volumes. We have no external evidence 
_of their authenticity, and the internal is not very strong. 

Doubtless, the woman who had the power to retain a 
situation, the perpetual object of envy, jealousy, and compe- 
tition, and who could rivet the chains of her royal slave by 
the fascination of her manners, even when unable to secure 
his fidelity to her person, such a woman may well be pre- 
sumed capable of composing these volumes. But the follow- 
jpg sentence, selected from many others to the same effect 
from the introductory pages, savours much more, we think, of 
the declamation of a Parisian scribbler, than of the unaffected 
elegance of M. Pompadour’s genuine letters. 


‘In these memoirs, I shall attach myself principally to details, 
which concern the state, and I shall write rather the history of 
the reign of my august lover, than that of my private life; the 
favourite of _a king is only for the age of the monarch ; truth 
only is the property of all ages,’ 


Now these details of state affairs are just the things we do 
not want, nor extract from Madame Pompadour; whilst the 
history of her private life, as connected, at least, with the 
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great personages of her time, is the thing concerning which 
our curiosity pants to be gratified. But we will take for 
granted, that these pages are what they profess to be, and ex- 
tract from them some account of the writer. 

Madamoiselle Poisson was commonly thought to be the 
daughter of a kept woman, and of a farmer of La Ferté-sous- 
Jouame. Her father suffered condemnation for some offence, 
and absconded. In his absence, the mother fell under the 
protection of a farmer-general, Le Normand de Toumehem ; 
to whose nephew M. Le Normand, signior of Etiole, she 
adroitly coutrived to marry her daughter. It cannot be won- 
dered at, if, with such examples before her eyes, the morals 
of. Madamoiselle Poisson, were far from severe. With M. 
Le Normand she lived some years. He was sincerely attached 
to her, and at the same time had qualities, which ought to 
have secured a due return of her affection; his figure was 
agreeable ;—he possessed youth, the graces, sense, and a good 
fortune. If this description of him comes from the pen of 
his wife, we should hope, in common charity, that the story 
told’ by the avthor of the Vie privée de Louis XV. of the 
wife having, as the first act of her power, procured the exile 
of such a husband, is an unfounded calumny. ’ 

However this be, power, had more charms for the wife of 
Le Normand than love, The gallantries of the king were 
much talked of, so that every woman with a handsome person 
and light manners aspired to the honour of receiving his em- 
braces. The place of mistress was vacant, and our heroine 
(in common perhaps with fifty others) resolved, if possible to 
‘fill it. ‘The eldest son of Louis, dauphin of France, was to 
be married to Maria Theresa, infanté of Spain. On this occa- 
‘sion brilliant fétes were given in the capital, and in the other 
principal cities of the kingdom. Besides other entertain- 
ments and extraordinary spectacles at Paris, a ball was given 
at the Hotel-de-Vil'e, at which were present the new-married 
couple and the king. Here it was that the wife of Le Nor- 
mand spread the net of her enchantments, and captivated the 
senses of the amorous monarch, The account of their inter- 
view is not unamusing. 


‘An English country-dance, very pretty and executed by 
twenty girls, animated with pleasure and embellished with the 
freshness of youth, distracted the attention of the monarch, and 
effaced the impression received from the modern Diana. I took 
advantage of this circumstance, and seeing that the king had ad- 
vanced to a little distance from his suite, I accosted him, I 
asked him a thousand questions, each more indiscreet than the 
former on the subject of his amours. Had he paid attention te 
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thy discourse, hemight easily have perceived the emotion of my 
soul’ I was beside him—lI inspired his breath—his words were 
just expiring upon my lips. He took hold of my bhand—I took 
courage, and was restored to my natural gayety. I began to tors 
tment ica ; perhaps this moment was the first of my happiness, 
Having excited the curiosity of the king by my arts and conver-~ 
sation, pretending to yield to his importanities, I unmasked; _ 
but (I now confess) by a refinement of coquetry, I immediately 
precipitated myself among a group of people, but so that the 
king could not lose sight of me. I had a handkerchief in 
hand ; J let it fall; Louis picked it up with eagerness, and as 
was beyond the reach of his arm, he threw it to me with the 
gteatest courtesy. Immediately a confused murmur pervades 
the whole room: “he has thrown the handkerchief,” were the only . 
words that ran from mouth to mouth. Madame de Roche- 
bouart, and the ladies of the court, who aspired to triumph over 
his heart, became desperate, and I have the pride to believe, that 
from that moment I had no rival in the affections of the prince, 
But the dauphin and dauphiness approached. I took flight, 
carrying the mortal wound in my soul, and persuaded that the 
king would not quit the room, without having surrendered to the 
power of beauty. This idea tormented me ; I entertained it 
with regret ; I would willingly have banished it ; but it perpe- 
tually recurred to torment me—and I quitted the scene still 
dear to my memory, fully resolved to pursue my designs,’ 


- Fixed at length at Versailles, the following are her reflexiogs 
on the manners of the court. 


‘ L appeared for the first time at court. Books give us imper- 
fect conceptions of what is passing on this great theatre. One 
must be an actor oneself, and bear a part in this long comedy 
to form an idea of the elements which compose it, and the varied 
and singular scenes with which it is filled. I thought thet I 
truly saw niortals of a different species from thé rest of man- 
Mind ; the manners, usages, and customs, are not the same as in 
the capital. They dress, they talk at Versailles otherwise than 
at Paris. To perform well his part, a long habitude, a continued 
attention is necessary. Each courtier puts off his natural cha- 
racter, assumes another, by favour of which the skilful actor takes 
the place of the honest man ; all is art and grimace; all is 
studied, even to a smile, or a look, It is.a circle of hypocrisy, 
round which we must turn without ceasing. In the city, virtues 
‘and vices have -but a little space; here both theone and the 
other occupy a vast field. The passions are the more active, as 
the means of gratification are the more ample. ‘Interest, from 
which they receive all their activity, is here in its centre. The 

favor of the prince gives life to the soul of the courtier. He 
receives ‘no other light than that which comes from the throne. 
Ja fine, the court is a ¥ast'field open to-all jatrigues, all gabals, 
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men rise and fall, they flatter and er‘nge, they are protectors and 
are protected, they hate and embrace; are attracted by a look and 
proud of a smile; this moment a man is banished, the next he 
is recalled. Intrigue is the substitute of talent, and impudence 
of merit, These are the lessons | have received from experi- 
ence ; but in the age of pleasure every thing appears charming; 
and the court seemed to me a scene of delights,’ 


The character she gives of her royal slave is such as to 
prepossess us in favour of the man, whilst it excites our pity 
for the king. 


‘Louis XV. has naturally mach genius; his mind is lively,, 
active, and penetrating ; he sees at a glance all the springs whiclt 
move the most complicated affairs, and he knows the weak parts 
of the general system, and the defects of each administration. 
This prince is born with a grand and noble soul. The blood of 
the legislator, of the hero, and the captain runs in his veins; 
but his niggardly education has destnvyed the effect of these 
great virtues. The cardinal Fleury, a man of an ordinary 
stamp, had made him apply in his youth to little things; but 
nothing has been able to extinguish in him the most amiable 
qualities which can adorn a prince. The heart of Louis XV. is 
extremely good: he is humane, mild, affable, compassionate, 
just; a lover of rectitude, and-the declared enemy of every 
thing which does not bear the character of honour and probity.’ 


But if the heart of this monarch was good, his constitutional 


disposition was most unhappy. 


‘ Louis XV. is naturally very low-spirited ; “his soul’ is enve- 
loped in a thick cloud ; atemperament of melancholy makes 
his days flow unhappily even in-+he bosom of pleasures: there 
are moments when his melancholy increases so much, that no- 
thing can draw him out of this state of languor; then the bur- 
den of life becomes insupportable to him. The enjoyment ofa 
handsome woman may indeed, for a time, dissipate his’ erinui; 
but it does not cure it; on the contrary, afier possession, this 
monarch is more disposed than ever to sadness.’ 


In consequence of this, joined to his religious education, 
Louis XV. like his great grandfather, Louis X1V. was per- 
»etually tormented by remorse of conscience at ‘his course of 
life: One great advantage of mediocrity of fortune is that 
- by diminishing the force of temptation, it is less difficult to 
controul passion, and to regulate the eonduct by the dictates of 
reason and principle. The history of all despotic monarchs 
shows the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of doing this 
where there is no external motive to set against the power of 
unlimited gratifi .3-n.. No wonder then that, princes. in ge- 
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neral have continued attached to /a religion catholique apos- 
tolique Romaine ; m which the absolving power is the most 
charming device to give the liberty of enjoyment without 
rutning the hazard of damnation; and in which life may be 
comfortably employed in the alternate occupations of sinning 
and repenting. But conscience still can be but half quieted, 
Such was the state of mind of Louis. 


‘ There was another unhappiness attached to the days of this 
prince. Religion in him is continually at war with the passions, 
If pleasure attracts him on one side, remorse restrains him on 
the other ; these contrasts render him the most unhappy'man of 
his kingdom.’ 


Behold then the wife of the deserted and amiable Le Nor- 
mund become the favourite mistress of the reigning monarch, 
and by possessing the art of providing for the amusement of 
his idle hours, dissipating his ennui, and making his time 
pleasantly, obtain a complete ascendency over his mind. 
The consequence is obvious. She became the dispenser of 
favours, Generals, ministers, ambassadors, bishops, and arch- 
bishops were appointed by her; her smile was the road to 
promotion ; her frown was the harbinger of ruin; in short, 
whatever could flatter vanity, or satisfy ambition, was at her. 
command. Nor does she seem, upon the whole, greatly to 
have misused her power. But the reign of Louis XV. was 
inglorious. ‘The long wars of his predecessor had exhausted 
the finances, and spread misery and depopulation through 
France, a country amply blest by the prodigality of nature. 
A general discontent was spread through all orders of men; 
and as wretchedness is ever seeking an object on which it may 
fix its resentments, the world was ready enough to charge ali 
its sufferings on the mal-administration of government, con- 
sequent upon the evil influence of the favourite. To defend 
ligsself from the, accusations of her enemies, M. de Pompa- 
-dour. (if indeed these memoirs are her’s) gives a sketch of 
the state of France from the death of Louis XIV. ; in order 
that her readers may more clearly understand the origin of the. 
misfortunes which formed the topics of general complaint 
during the time of her own exaltation. Her story is -intre- 
duced by some anecdotes of the intrigues which tormented 
and embittered the last moments of that celebrated monarch. 
‘To this succeeds a view of the affairs of the regency of theduke 
.of Orleans.. But we must say that we do not .ind in this nar- 
ration any thing that might not have been gathered from com- 
‘thon sources of information.’ Among the anecdotes we find 
some which even ourselves recognize as old acquaintances. 
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_As a history these memoirs are very defective and unsatisfac~ 
tory; nor is the defect compensated by sprightly stories or 
amusing narrations. The familiar intercourse of real life iy 
always interesting ; and still more so, if the actors are of very 
exalted rank. ‘The mind perbaps is pleased at discovering that 
those personages are in their every day*business obliged to 
speak, think, and act Jike ordinary mortals. 

We meet, however, bere and there with passages which 
interest us, particularly as setting im a strong point of view 
the uuhappy result of recent measures. History speaks with 
an impartial voice, por can we take a surer guide to judge of 
the policy of modern statesmen, than by attending to the sen- 
timents of the statesmen of past ages. This reflection is forced 
upon us by the followmg remarks on the importance of Hol- 
Jand to Great Britain. ‘They were made by the Marechal de 
Saxe, on the occasion of the peace of Aix la Chapelle; a 

ce by which the French monarch agreed to give up the 
Netherlands aud Bergen-op-Zoom, which had been subdued. 
by his arms. On this peace the Marechal observed, 


* We were on the eve, after the battle of Fontenoy, of taki: 
possession of Holland, and putting an end to that republic, which 
js a constant source of the divisions of Europe ; for these mere 
chants, with their riches and their marine, are constantly troue 
blesome. They are the necessary allies of the English, our 
natural enemies. ‘The great work of their destruction was almost 
Gnished ; why was it not completed? If time is given’ to these 
republicans to fortify themselves, they will be as audacious and 
enterprizing as formerly ; and a day perhaps will come, whea 
France, with all her forces, may not be able to obtain satisfaction 
from them, ‘To destroy Holland is to cut off the right arm of 
England; and the council of France knows that to weakep 
the English ought to be the primary policy of the state, 

« Of what use is the victory of Fontenoy? All these efforts of 
bravery, so many illustrious officers who have perished in the 
campaigns of Flanders, have been lost to no purpose. The 
places are to be given up, and the Hollanders and the house of. 
Austria to be re-established on the same footing:on which they 
were before the war; it would have been much better to have 
remained quiet. France, in restoring her conqueste, has made 
war upon herself. It is her own victories which have ruined 
her. . Her enemies have preserved the same degree of powers 
she.alone is weakened. She has, at least, a million of subjeets 
Jess, and her finances are nearly ruined,’ 346 


We fear it will be found too true, that the subjugation of 
the Low Countries and of Holland will prove the most mar- 
tal blow to the naval superiority of Great Britain, Without 
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these acquisitions, it is doubtful whether France could ever 
form a navy which could cope with that of this country. 
The naval victories of the present réign have been most de 
structive to our enemy’s marine. But they are no more than 
a repetition of the scenes which have been acted in almost 
every French war that has taken place for the last two hun- 
dred years. During all this period, France: has been strug- 
gling in vain to form a navy. No sooner had she built ships, 
so that her marine was becoming numerically formidable, than 
a war has broken out, Engen has every where attacked her 
with superior forces, the English prisons have become loaded 
with French sailors, ahd the whole business has been to begin 
afresh. During the American war only, has there been any 
thing like parity of force, and then the navies of France, 
Spain, and Holland were united. But it may be 

whether thCcomplete possession of the Netherlands and Hole 
land, will not make it impossible for England to maintain in 
future her numerical superiority of ships; and whatever may 
be the superiority of the skill of her officers, or the bravery of 
her seamen, (of which we think as highly as possible) the 
events, even of the present war, have shown that it is not 
thought safe to depend upon them when there is considerable 
disparity of force. What madness then was it in the admi- 
istration of Mr. Pitt, to rush into a war, when France 
offered to renounce the Netherlands as the price of ? to 
teject every offer of accommodation,even when the French had 
been expelled from the Netherlands by the victorious arms of 
the coalesced powers? By this obstinacy, the permanent po- 
licy of England was sacrificed to the passion of the moment. 
The fruits of the wisdom of William II{. antl the victories of 
Marlborough wete renouriced to combat a phantom. We 
believe that the Bg is seen and confest, and the u 
expedition to cheren is a pretty strong however 
we may ase the Janguage of confidence) that ath ame 
of the country has taken a serious alarm. And we believe 
goo, that impartial posterity will never assign to the author of 
this calamity the title of enlightened statesman, or true friend 
to his country. j 
‘ But the treaty of Aix la Chapelle was forced upon France 
by her internal debility. The general y was extreme); 
and, in consequence, misery and depopulation spread their ra- 
vages through the provinces. An intendant writes thus to the 
ginister on this subject ; ry 


‘My Lord, 


‘The subjects of the king diminish daily in this province 
Soon it will be without inhabitants. I have ordered the parisl 
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priests to bring me the register of the baptisms and burials, and 
1 find that the number of the latter are so excessive, that I have 
calculated that if this depopulation continues twenty years, and 
that God spares me during this time, I shall be the only person. 
remaining in the province. Fifteen years before the last revo- 
lution of the finances, there were fifteen hundred thousand souls 
in this district ; at present there are hardly nine hundred thou- 
sand. And how can it be otherwise, my lord? Of fifty of the 
king’s subjects, there are hardly two, who have any thing to 
live upon; they must of necessity famish. No one any longer 
marries ; debauchery only gives birth to children,’ 


This picture may be overcharged ; but we have no doubt; 
in spite of the exceptions which may occasionally occur from 
a forced and umatural position of things, that peace and 
plenty, war and famine, will ever be found united in the relation 
of cause and effect. 

There was a great poverty of military genius during the 
reign of Louis XV. The noblesse had become almost 
wholly corrupted by indolence, luxury, and dissipation. ‘They 
spent their days in hunting upon their estates, or ruined them- 
selves at Paris with actresses and opera girls. ‘They shrank 
with horror from the fatigues and toils inseparable from a 
military life. Promotion was given not to service, but to family 
and favour. A stripling became a colonel, when he should 
have been an ensign, and in consequence a very few years made 
him a general....Under such a system it was hardly possible’ . 
to expect great commanders ; and a species of necessity forced 
the government'to confide the French armies to foreigners. 
The Marechals de Saxe and de Lowendahl were the chief 
pillars on which rested :the glory of the Freuch arms; with- 
out them the enemy, perhaps, would have laid siege to Paris. 
‘Those two men seemed formed for each other. ‘The Mare- 
chal de Saxe was the superior genius ; the heroic virtues of 
Lowendahl received their lustre from the great talents of 
de Saxe. But_if-we may trust to the account given of the 
Jatter in these pages, the marechal was a hero only in the field 
of battle. This is not improbable. Many mén of the most 
exalted genius seem not in the common occurrences of life 
above the common level; perhaps they have neglected the 
talents of expression and conversation ; perhaps by concen- 
trating and directing the mental energies to a certain range of 
objects, there may be a real inferiority with regard to common 
matters, but often the defect is in the penetration of the ob- 
server: somewhat of a kindred spirit is requisite to compre 
hend and to appretiate the powers of genius, 
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’ Our readers may, perhaps, find some amusement ini the’ fol- 
lowing account of this great man ; 


*The death of Marechal de Saxe caused a suspension in the 
amusements of the court. I rementber a man of talents who was 
in my apartment at the time when the account of his death war ~ 
received, said te me, “‘ Madam; we shall soon have war; for of 
all the generals of the king of France, the king of Prussia feared 
only the Marechal de Saxe.” ; 

‘ The uent ee of Louis XV. with - hero, 
gave me the opportunity of studying his character, is & 
pleastire to be acquainted with gia men. The mind of the 
marechal was of a iar stamp. All the private aetions of 
his life were those of an ordimary man ; he was never great but 
on the day of action ; then his soul, if I dare use the expression, 
changed its character, it became grand, noble, and magnani- 
mous; a new light pervaded bis mind, and arade him see every 
thing at the first glance. His imagination was without employ~ 
ment, the military genius which agitated him was équal to every 
thing; but after the battle, this fine spirit seemed agaitr extinot, 
there remained:in him nothing of grandeur, but the report of his. 
actions. ' 

‘In private life, he gave into the lowest excesses of liquor ; 
without any taste for that refined love which distinguishes eles 
vated minds from the vulgar; he knew no other pleasure in the 
society of women than that of debauch. No passions worthy of 
a hero were ever discovered in him. He was ft ‘bya 
seraglio Composed of common women.* All his mistresses weté 
no better than prostitutes, Whilst he astonished Europe by his 
victories, an actress, of the name of La Favart, agitated bis heart 
by her gallantries. 

‘Those who saw him often have said of him that he was 
master of no science. He knew nothing but war, and. that he 
knew without ever having learnt it. It was pretended some 
time after, that his death had caused a change in all the systems 
of Europe, and that the king of Prussia would, in truth, 
never have renewed the war, had Maurice been alive. It is 
at that a single man may change ihe face of our political 
worly. | | 

‘Ihave réad in the original memoirs of the reign of Louis 
XIV. surprising revolutions caused by the ascendant of a single | 
tan. ‘The Marechal de Saxe had laboured all his life with inde- 
fatigable ardour to acquire a tranquillity which he never enjoyed. 
Scarcely had he arrived to the height of greatness, to which his 





* It would be unjast to put in the number of those contemptible objects, 
ene of our most celebrated actresses, Mademoiselle Adrienne-le-Couvreur ; 
who, understanding that Maurice was in want of a supply of men and mo- 
bey, pawned her jewels and wardrobe to assist her lover, and sest hima 
sum of forty thousard fivres. 
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talents for war had raised bim, than death precipitated him inte 
the tomb. The king had given him a royal house, as a recom. 
pense for his services. He possessed large revenues, and enjoyed 
all the dignities with which a mortal can be clothed. 

‘This general died covered with a glory which cowld not be 
contested. Even his enemies allowed that he. possessed very su-- 
perior talents for war. But if his genius did mucls for France, 
France did stilt more for him He was never suffered to wam 
for any thing. ‘The peers (bankers of the court) always supplied 
him abundantly with whatever was necessary ; he fought with 
numerous armies, in a country which has been at all times the 
theatre of the conquests of France, and that of the glory df the 
French name, Maurice commanded the best of the king’s 
troops, who were burning with impatience to signalize themselves 
by victories. I have heard it observed, by an intelligent man of 
the profession, that a hero ought to pass through all the paths of 
the military career, which lead to glory. The court of France 
opened but a single road to Maurice: he was never put to the 
proofs, which, forcing a commander to display all his powers, 
decide the character of the general. This man, with whose 
name all Europe tesounded, anc at whem a portion of it trembled, 
eompared his life, when dying, toa reverie. 27. de Senac, said 
he, J have had a fine dream, Maurice de Saxe had been brought 
op in the protestant religion, and died in that communion.’ 


. The correspondence is contained in the two Jast yolumes 
of the collection ; and it is by far the most interesting part of 
the whole. Of the authenticity of this past of the work, we 
feel no suspicion ;- for thougu. the letters are destitute of all 
support from’ extrameous evidence, yet the matter, style, and 
circumstances, under which they assume to be written, are 
sufficiently conformable to the laws of probability ; and im this 
casé, we seek not for additional support from the testimony 
of others.. The letters of Madame Pompadour are certainly 
not written with that grace, simplicity, and vivacity, which 
constituted the charm of Madame de Nevigné’s, but still they 
show the writer to have been a polished and accomplished 
woman, of no mean talents, and (her foibles apart) not with- 
out estimable qualities. Her affection to her daughter, (not 
the child of Louis) and her brother, shews her to have been 
alive to the feelings of nature; and gives us reason to be- 
lieve that, had not her ambition driven her out of her proper _ 
sphere, she might have been -a good wife and a sespectable 
woman, ‘To her daughter she wsites thus : 


‘I have received a letter which greatly afflicts me on your 
account. ‘They tell me that you are haughty and imperious to 
a companions, and that you begin to be very intractable. 
Why do you afflict the. heart of your mother? Why do you 
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force her to the sad necéssity of complaining? How often have 
I recommended to you to be mild, affable, and modest, as the 
only means to be pleasing te Ged and man! Have you so seon 
forgotten my lessons? Will you force me to blush for you? I 
hope that you will change your manners, both for my sake and 
your own. . No airs of greatness; they are becoming to no one, 
and still lesa to you than to others. If I have educated you like © 
a princess, remember that you are far from being one. The 
fortune, that has raised me, may change, and make me the most 
miserable of women. ‘Then you would be like myself, nothing 
at all. Adieu, my dear child, you knew that I breathe only for 
you, and that it is for you that I value life. If you promise 
amendment, I pardon and embrace you.’ 


But Madame Pompadour seems sometimes to have really 
thought herself a princess, or something still higher. It is 
amusing to see her assume the tone of royalty, so that we 
presume Give did yot know it from recent experience) that 
it is no difficult thmg to act a part jn this comedy, 
brother, and my cousix, and, the love we bear. to our fait a 
subjects, &ct? Ke. exact, more command of coyntenance 
of understandmg. To. Stalhremburg, the Austrian ambasea- 
dour, she gravely wrtteg;—. ts 


‘ T have all the a Fe de is due to the minister ae) 
@ great queen, whose con merit by your integri 
ta sat The zeal pitianehahe bti aa to a ‘conckuiba 
the important negociatioh at. present under discussion, claims 
the ackowledgmeots of yout eountry and those of France. For 
more than three hundred years the august homses of Austria and 
France have been enemies ; the cardinal de Richlieu contributed 
to exasperate their animosities.. Their interests have been op- 
posed to. each other; but they are about to be united,’ &c. &e: 


Does Buonaparte act the emperor with more dignity than 
Pompadour did the queen? | : 

Some facts may be collected from these letters which mag 
not be useless to history ; and which an Englisiiman would do 
weil to weigh in forming an estimate of the spirit which has 
usually actuated thejr own government. One of the constant 
reproaches cast upon us by the French, is that we are the 
eternal enemies of the continent ; that we embroil them in 
war to promote our selfish mercantile speculations, We are 
sorry to say that this charge is greatly confirmed by some facts 
we here meet ‘with, as far as concerns the origin of the war 
of 1756, which succeeded the treaty of Aix Ja Chapelle. In 
that war England appears to have been completely the ag- 
Srotte. and for no important national purpose whatever. 

e French king was averse le war, the winistry was unpre- 
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pared, and their ambassador completely deceived. ‘The evi- 
dence of manifestoes amounts to nothing. But the confessi- 
ons of the ambassador himself (the duke de Mirepoix) the 
complaints of how much he had been duped, and the testi- 
mony of M. Pompadour, of the reluctance of Louis to en- 
gage in war, seem decisive of the question. Add to this, the 
frivolous nature of the protests. Claims upon the wilds of 
Canada, where each party had already more lands than they 
could cultivate, were the worthy occasion of setting all 
Europe in a flame. 


‘ The — of the Ohio,’ says Mirepoix, ‘ the occasion of the 
present troubles, is not probably an object of a thousand pistoles 
a year, and as much clamour has been excited, as if we wished 
td usurp all the commerce of the English colonies.’ : 


This war too, like most others, Was begun by the Eniglish, 
by seizing on the merchant-men of the eueniy withoull any 
previous notice, or declaration of war. War itself is so 
violent an outrage upon justice, that’a little more or a little Jess 
iniquity, is such a trifle, as hardly ‘to weigh a feather in the 
balance. But as this custom has always been’ protested 
against by thé other belligerents, and hitherto iw vain; was 
rte wrong in exercising the same: power against the 
subjects of his enemy upon land! . Is there any apology 
which may be. made for the one, which could not be with 
equal justice applied to the other?. 'We-say this, not to exte- 
nuate the guilt of Buonaparte, whom we regard as a syste- 
matic enemy to the liberties of tmankind; ‘but to excite us to 
look well to the morality of our own conduct. ee 
We shall make a few extracts from thie letters, for the enter- 
tainment of our readers. Speaking of the court, M. Pom- 
padour says, 


‘ When I-consider the meanness, impertinence, and fawning 
eharacter of most courtiers, I find.there is a great difference 
between great men and great lords. The latter I despise and I 
am heartily sick of them; of the others I am not sick ; but they 
are rare, and I hardly see them. I pity the lot ‘of kings, 
surrounded as they are by their gilded apes, as vile and as mis- 
chievous as those of Angola. Courts, which the foolish vulgar 
look up to with so much envy, ought only to excite compassion. 
The other day, the Abbé de la Tour du Pin, the favourite preacher 
of our pretty women, came tosee us at Versailles. Being asked what 
brought him there, I have, says he, @ description of Paradise to 
trake, and I come here to take memorandums, Poorman! if an 
excess of the inost fatal and meanest passions, envy, hatred, rage, 
despatr, if the furies and erimes of ambition can give an image 
af Paradise, he may come here every day.’ a x 
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We fear that the picture M. Pompadour has drawn belongs 
to human nature, and is byno means confined to courts. Envy, 
hatred, rage, and despair, may be found too plentifully in 
every street, and as much servility, meanness, flattery, crmging, 
and lying behind every shop counter, as at the premier’s levee. 
But a truce to moralizing. M. Pompadour gives a pleasant 
commission to the duke de Ninervois, ambassador at a 


‘The nuns of St. Cyr request me to obtain for them the body 
of a saint to place in a new chapel which they have just built, 
Will you have the goodness, M. le duc, to take charge of this 
good work? ‘The court of Rome is not parsimonious of this sort 
of presents, and will willingly accommodate you ; but have great 
care not to send to these good souls a saint with two left legs, 
like the St. Ovide of the Capuchins. I can hardly refrain from 
Jaughing, while I am writing this: it is a pleasant commission 
for an ambassador and a philosopher.’ 


She then proceeds— 


‘The clergy of France become more and more turbulent: if 
they had the power, they would renew the dragoonings of Louis 
XIV. But, thank heaven, our very christian king is neither a 
devotee nor a persecutor; he has, says he, no power over con- 
sciences, and wishes for none. For my part I hate intolerant 
priests, and. if-1 were a sovereign, I should persecute none but 
persecutors.® 


We find in a letter to the celebrated Montesquieu, the fol- 
lowing sentiments : 


‘You say that it is impossible that the christian religion can 
subsist longer in Europe than five handred years. It is true 
that the majority of priests; by their ambition and intolerance, 
do all they can to destroy it. The world has been a long time 
blind; but it begins to have eyes, and to make use of them. 
But I fear that philosophers, who see twice as far as others, are 
too zealous on this occasion, . 

‘ The christian religion is true, holy, and consoling; it ought 
by no means to be destroyed, though its abuses should be re- 
formed ; cut off the. useless branches, but leave the trunk 
untouched. I have sometimes heard speak of the English qua- 
kers-; I like not their belief, that they are inspired by the Hol 
Ghost to talk nonsense in their assemblies ; but I admire their 
wisdom in having got rid of priests. Religion is good ; it is only 
its ministers which are often bad. It will soon be ridiculous, 
they say, to be a christian; if this should happen, it will be 
their fault. Besides this, I see every day that the Roman 
Catholic religion makes bad subjects, by acknowledging a foreign 
power as superior to that of the state, Our bishops are not 
Frenchmen, but subjects of the pope. 
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‘A practice which displeases me in our religion, but which 
still] deserves respect, is confession. How can one speak openly to 
a stranger, who is perhaps laughing at you, and who is probably 
as great a sinner as Fate The fasts, which are ordained, do 
not agree with me better ; it is the concern of the physician. 
It is very good against intemperance; but | much doubt whe- 
ther a knave, that has fasted, is more agreeable to God than an 
honest man who has had a good dinner. ¥ go sometimes to 
sermons, and they give me the vapours; these holy harangues 
produce a thousand fonatics, but never make a single good man, 
As to sermons of morality, they are good, but of no use ; to what 
end would you exhort an Englishman to become humble, or a 
farmer-general to become disinterested ? Oue may as well say 
to asick man, sir, [ request you to have no more fever. Thé 
vices are diseases of the mind; they will never be cured by 


sermons.’ 


The following presents an extraordinary trait of msolence 
and meanness in a prince : 


‘ They were playing last night in the king’s apartment, who'was a 
considerable winner ; but a scene was acted, which gave me giuch 
displeasure. He had before him a large heap of gold ; by acci+ 
dent the sleeve of his coat threw down a louis d’or, and the king 
stooped to pick it up, The prince de ***, who was his partoer, 
and who remarked his action, throws down an hundred on pure 
pose, and disdains to pay any attention to them. gMy cousin, 
said the king, why do you not pick up your money? Itisa 
mere trifle, answered his highness, it is for the servants. His 
majesty felt keenly this piece of satire, and left off playing. Yet 
no one knows better than this very prince, that the king neither 
is nor can be covetous. Not a fortnight ago the king paid all 
his debts, which amounted to more than a million, when he had 
credit with nobody but his pastry-cook. But it little concerns 
him to be ungrateful, provided he can say a severe thing.’ 


M. Pompadour ridicules our practice of ordering fasts, to 
beseech the Deity to bé on our side, whether right or wrong, 
Ts it not high time to discontinue a custom which tends to 
bring religion into contempt? Where is the humiliation of 
eating eggs and salt-fish once a twelvemonth instead of beef 
and pudding ? If we are to fast, let us really go without our 
dinners ; it may be good for our healths now and then, and, 
if so, we doubt not that if is agreeable to the Deity. 


* Ihave received this morning,’ writes the marchioness to the 
duke de Boufflers, ‘ a fine and important letter from you, and an- 
other from Holland.. I am told that the English have just or- 
dered a public fast, to obtain the divine blessing upou their arms, 
i know not if battles are gained by fasts ; but this I know, that 
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to please God, we ought not to commit injustice nor to.associate 
‘him in our crimes. I will not fast for the prosperity of France, 
but I will recommend it to the justice of tone and the arms; 
of our soldiers, M. de Turenne said that God was always for. 
the largest squadrons ; therefore, as heaven is deaf to the prayers 
of the weak, we should take care to have a good army, and to 
' place over it a better general than -the duke of Cumberland, 


' * who, ae J am assured, is to’be sent against us.’ 


Whatever may have been the faults of this celebrated wo- 
man, she seems to have supported her station with dignity. 
and consistency, and was herself all bat a queen. Poets, 
orators, generals, ministers, and even queens and empresses, 
corresponded with her, courted her, and @attered her ; and 
she received their homage with all the dignity of an equal: 
If princes must have mistresses, let them at least be such as 
will not degrade them in the eyes of the world. In these 
pages. we meet with nothing thad 1 is low or disgusting ; and 
think that had Madame de Pompadour been contented to 
move in her natural sphere, she would have been a comfort 
to her friends, an ornament to so¢iety, and would have expe- 
rienced a degree of solid happiness and tranquillity, which was 
denied to her elevated station, and which it is not in the 
power of rank or splendour to impart. 


ST Sa 








Art. X.—Mémoires de la Comtesse de Lichtenau, écrites par 


eHe-méimé, &e. 


Memoirs of the Countess of Lichtenau, written by 
containing secret Anecdotes of the Court of Prussia : 
which are added, Letters of Lord Bristol, 

Paget, of Sir William and Lady Hamilton, of 
Templetown, of the Chevalier de, Saxe, M. Micais, 
celebrated Lavater, &c. &c. Translated Srem the Ger- 
man. 2 Tome. i2mo. Colburn, 1809. 


IT is a constant symptom attendant ou the decay of <ém- 
pites, that individuals are leaded with the blame which:men 
are too interested or toa cowardly te attribute to the true 
causes, to constitutional defects or the vices of admimistration, 
When the sovereign himself, or any other persons 
datinguistiod by be couhdanen high in autbosity, 2 them- 
selves to be governed by mistresses or other unworthy favour- 
ates, the state is certain of receiving some injury from the 
vicious cenuection.; bet then the people have Sesmenme of 
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_ vedress in their own hands; and if they fail to exert them, it 
is their own imbecility, their own corruption, their own cares 
Jessness, with respect to their first and dearest interests, which 
they will have to thank for all the calamities that may ensue 
from a profligate system of government. ‘They may after- 
wards amuse themselves and the world with pouring out all 
manner of declamatory abuse, and inventing all sorts of ca- 
lumnious falsehood to blacken the characters, whose infamy 
consists only in a participation of the general corruption ; but 
the philosopher will but pity their self-complacent blindness ; 
while he reflects that those who had neither the virtue nor the 
courage to save themselves, were not worthy of salvation. 

Whether. the countess de Lichtenau was, or was not, guilty 
of all or any of the crimes imputed to her by a multitude of 
mushroom writers, to whom the late overthrow of the Prussian 
empire has given birth, is a question to which readers of this 
country must, npon the whole, be very indifferent ; bat itis 
tiot of equal indifference to them to know that neither the 
depravity of the mistress, nor the folly of the sovereign, could 
have caused the downfall of the state, It is to the original 
vice of an unjust, a partial, and arbitrary constitution, to the 
long impunity of an interested, selfish, and narrow-minded 
government, to the general liceutiousness of the great, and the 
universal apathy of the people. It is to these causes, and to 
these alone, that can justly be attributed the present abject 
condition, not of Prussia only, but, of every state and em- 
pire aronghent Europe, which has bowed the neck before the 
usurping dominion of France. Even yet, if a time should arrive 
when the people, the despised, insulted, and calumniated people, 
shall be re-animated by any-thing like a general, extensive. 
and enlightened spint, even the vast machine of Buonaparte’s 
tyranny, supported as it is on foundations the most apparently 
durable, and maintained in action by resources the most incal- 
culable, must cramble away and moulder into dust, 


If Europe to herself would be but true, 
Not France nor all the world can make her*rue, 


Having thus stated our opinion that, as a public question, 
in any degree influencing the political fate of Prussia, it is 
altogether indifferent whether the mistress of Frederick Wil. 
liam I]. was, or was not, a depraved and worthless character, 
whether she did, or did not, influence the councils, and direct 
the armies of her country, we shall now consider the volumes 
before us as containing the defence of an individual, agaist a 
vast variety of malicious and virulent accusations ; and in this 
light we shall say that, as far as it is. possible to be satisfied 
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by an exparte statement, we are upon the whole favoutably- 
inclined towards the countess de Lichtenau. ! 
The writer, whose attack seems to have chiefly excited her’ 
to the resolution of a public resistance, is a certain M. de’ 
Koelln,; author of a performance entitled Lettres Confiden- 
tiélles, whom she represents as the most inveterate, and most 
lying, of all her accusers. It is to the statements in this 
work, as comprehending almost all the charges, false or true, of 
her other enemies, that stie principally limits her defence. ‘The 
others which she notices by name, are ‘ The Gallery of Pras- 
sian Characters,’ ‘ A Character of Frederick William Ill. by 
M. W— The ‘ Tableau Historique et Politique,’ Xe: of 
M. Segur, a book entitled ‘ Biographie Moderne, de tous 
qui sont marqués a la fin du dix-huitiéme siecle, & au com- 
mencement de celui-ci, par leurs écrits, &c. &c. &e.— 
_* Annales de la Monarchie Prussienne’—znd ‘a few others of 
less importance. Some of these works have been noticed by 
us in former volumes of this Review, to which we must refer 
our readers for a general estimate of their character and me- 
rits. ‘That of M.Segur is the performance of an intelligeyt, 
though in many a prejudiced and partial Frenchman, 
and is alone, perhaps, likely to outlive the t ion. 
The first falsehood whith Madame dc Licheoee sitioes notices, 
(certainly with considerable resentment, though with affected 
good humour, and which, like the opprobrious term, ‘ B——,’ 
_ to Mrs. Wild, is more constantly present to her recollection, 
than any other insult or calumny whatever) is the original 
rank assigned her by all her different biographers, of A Fruit 
Girl.’ (Marchande de citrons, and im another place, mar- 
chande de legumes.) Now, as Madame de Lichtenaw has 
undoubtedly a better right to know who her parents were, 
and what her origin, than any one of her historians, we can 
have no objection to credit her own statement, that her family 
was good and respectable. . Those, however, who are old- 
fashioned enough to believe that even the protection of a 
prince cannot justify the abandonment of female honour, 
would probably judge the weakness of the young Mademoi- 
selle de. Rietz (her maiden name) more excusable in a 
retailer of oranges and lemons, than in the daughter of a 
gentleman. For ourselves, we are not the severe censors of 
ares, ors only mean to remark, that the mistress of 
Frederick Wilkam ought rather to be pleased than offended, 


by a mistake whieh is clearly calculated to extenuate the guilt, 
whatever it may be, of her first failure. ; 

As the chere amie of the prince-royal, Mad -moivelle 
de Rietz, so far from enjoying ary enviable portion of dignity 
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or affluence, was (if we are to believe her statement) kept in = 
state of dependence, and even of occasional want, from which 
her protector, however willing, was perhaps unable to elevate 
her, being himself in. a situation hardly superior to that of 
the menial officers about the court. Even after she was pub- 
licly acknowledged as the royal mistress, her revenue does 
not seem to have been very ample; never (we are told) bear- 
ing any proportion to the finances enjoyed by the court fa- 
vourites of more civilized nations. Hier title of countess was 
not only not sought by her, but upon its being communicated 
to her when at Pyrmont, that it had been her royal protector’s 
pleasure to advance her to the rank of nobility, she sincerely 
lamented the mistaken kindness which had thus rendered het 
the more obnoxious to the assaults of ‘ envy, malice, and all 
uncharitableness.’ Her friends and relations, however bene- 
fited occasionally out of her own private means, were, in no 
instance, promoted to offices of public trust, or «nade pen- 
sioners upon the public funds at her solicitation, As far as 
her comexion with the king relates personally to himself, 
she was the tender and affectionate mistress of his youth, the 
faithful and unaltered friend when in the progress of his life 

- the habits of debauchery had divided his attentions between 
herself and a variety of other women. In her condyct towards « 
her less worthy rivals, she was discreet, temperate, and 
obliging. ‘The queen herself distinguished her, by marks of 
her peculiar favour, in consequence of her perseverance in a 
line of behaviour so modest and unassuming. ‘To conclude, 
when the approach of death had subdued all the more violent 
and disgraceful passions and propensities of his nature, Fre- 
derick William reposed on her alone as his best friend and 
comforter, and breathed his last under her care, almost within 
her arms. Of this event, so fatal in its sequel to the 
countess de Lichtenau, the reader will not be displeased, per- 
haps, at having her own account. 


‘I return now, for the last time to M. Koelln, but what a long 
and painful course remains forme to run! It is not enough ther 
for him to attack with other writers my connection with the 
king ! he pursues me even into the prison whete I have been shut 
ap; he scrutinizes my private life us a wife, and the last sen- 
tence he pronounces against me, is a more revolting irifamy than 
all the others. ft is not till afer the most violent conflicts, that 
I have been able to regain that calmness, which is so necessary 
for me to reply to such horrors. I beseech my readers to lend 
me all their attention, and not to judge between M. Koelln and 
ame, till they have heard what I have'to say, I am goifiZ to 
_ begin at page 103—I shudder !—courage! “ It was the morning 
* on which the king breathed his last, His favourites abandoned him 
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to those mercenary hants that attended him in his illness. The night 
preceding his. death, La Lichtenau returned carly to’ Charlottem- 
éourg.. She slept there tranquilly; and the newt day, when eke 
awoke, coldly asked how he had passed the mght.—She remained alt 
this time at the Hotel des Gentlikommes.” x 

‘ What-an abominable passage! but without doubt it 
full of eloquence to M. Koelln, since it procures him the pleasure 
of plunging a poniard into the. beart of an unfortunate woran. 
What feeling reader will net shudder with me? ‘To recal to 
mind the last moments of my best friend, of my august bene- 
factor, is to tear open afresh all the wounds in my soul.” But what 
doI say? the remembrance of this fatal event, cruel as it is, is 

_still less so, than the frightful circumstances with’ which Mi. 
Koelln accompanies.it, representing me as the most msensible of 
women, the most ungrateful of creatures ; saying, that Ihave 
abandoned my friend, uty benefactor, upon his death-bed; that 
my sleep has been tranquil, and that at my waking I have-coldly 
asked, how he had passed the night! Great God—Give me 
strength to relate this melancholy catastrophe. : 
. ‘It is entirely false, that the king was abandoned to merce. 
naries—his affijcted friends were in. the apartments next to his, 
ready to receive his orders; but he did not have them calléd, 
It was at Venice that I received the afflicting news of’ the king’s 
illness—he begged me instantly to hasten my return—I set off 

* immediately ; I came with the greatest diligence; and, at my 
arrival at Charlottembourg, 1 found .him already extre 
altered. During eighteen months that his complaint lasted, wit 
very few interruptions, I never quitted him a single instant ; and. 
since the 26th of September, 1797, that he went to Potsdam, 
till the 16th of November, (@ day so fatal for me) Fwas 
seen at his bed-side—with the exception of the time I took by 
his orders, to make two journeys te Berlin, to seek for remedies 
in his private medicine chest. : 

‘The 15th of November, at balf-past eight in the evening, the 
king felt himself much worse, and had a strong hemorrhage. J 
at first did all that I could to stop with my handkerchief the blood 
that ran in great abundance ; and I called /e Conseiller intime 
Selle, who was in the next room. M. Selle desired me to recall 
My senses and arm myself with courage, saying, that the king 
was in his last moments—he had already forewarned me six 
weeks before (in the presence of le Conseiller jntime Brown ) that 
the state his majesty was in, admitted of no - ‘ Thopgh F- 
ought thus to have been for a long time for this 
event, J. was so struck with the last words of M. Selle, that, in 
my despair, and without knowing what I did, I ran like a mad- 
woman into the garden, and walked about with, burried, 

My femme de chambre, Henrietta Pleger, seeing the frightful 
condition to which grief and borror had réduced me, had me 
immediately conveyed home. They put me to bed. M. Selle 
was called, be ran and'sent an express to the town for some mee 
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dicines which he had not foreseen would be necessary. When, 
after a long fainting fit, I began again to see the light, I signified 
to M. Selle the desire I had, to return to the king—he ordered 
me not to do any thing, and above all to remain in bed. An 
hour was scarcely passed, when I sent him word, that nothing 
should any longer keep me back, and I would absolutely see the 
king—they brought me, as his answer, that his majesty was 
asleep ; and to every message that followed, I received the same 
answer. They even told me the last time, that the king had 
passed a good night, and that he found himself a little better—a 
deceitful illusion by which they wished to keep me from seeing 
him again. Soon after I saw my mother, my son, his governor 
Colonel Dampmartin, and Mademoiselle Chapuis, enter, bathed 
in tears.—All my blood froze in my veins, and I coyld scarcely 
stammer out a few words—but I felt a quick revolution within 
me. I recover my strength, I jump from my bed, and fly to 
the window—no longer is there any doubt—the king is no more ! 
the guard, assembled, go slowly toward the palace to render the 
rs omen to his inanimate remains—I shriek ; my knees trem- 
ble; and I fall overcome with grief.—My mother kneeling near 
me, exclaims, “ Yes, my daughter, Frederick the Second has 
ceased to live ; but he is there (pointing to Heaven) there where 
all human miseries are ended.” It is in this height of despair, 
in the midst of my relations and friends, that Colonel Zastrow 
and Major Kliest come to tell me that the new king had given 
them orders to arrest me.” 


With. regard to the more personal and offensive calutmnies 
which the countess charges to the malicious invention of her 
enemies, there is no room ,here to enter into the detail of 
them. The accusation of profligacy and abandonment of life 
and manners, she answers, in the most satisfactory manner in 
which it can be answered, by giving (as she says) a faithful 
description of the life she actually led ; a description nm which 
there 1s much of elegance, and sense, and refinement—certainly 
nothing approaching to asubstantiation of the charge against her. 
The cruel and disgusting charge of administering to: the king’s 
-pleasures by promoting his designs on other women after he. 
became sated with herself, she glances at only to deny it 
with a degree of abhorrence which we really believe to be 
the result of a clear conscience. ‘There are passages, not only 
in her defence, but in the letters subjoined, which leave us 
inclined to suspect that after Frederick William had given 
repeated instances of infidelity towards her, she was not always 
so scrupulous as not to ‘retaliate. But when we state this as 
our suspicion, we must add, that there is in the conduct and 
language of foreigners, with regard to matters of gallantry, a 
certain latitude which renders it extremely hazardous for an 
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Englishman to jadge of the reat extent to which they mean 
to be understood ; and being, on the whole, very charitably 
inclined towards the fair writer of these memoirs, we would 
by po means assert any fact which she has not e 
acknowledged, without better proofs than any that the present 
publication has afforded us. 

Madame de Lichtenau’s great favour with Frederick Wil- 
liam raised’ against her, during his life-time, a host of ene- 
mies. ‘The malignity of their hatred she would fain ascribe - 
principally to the wnlucky title which had been: bestowed upon 

er, and which, as an honour wprecedented in the court of 
Prussia, had embittered the mitids of all the real as well-as’ 
all the would-be nobility to her. destruction. Nothing. can 
exceed the outragéousness of thé falsehoods which these 
sons fabricated against her, and with which they filled the 
mind of the’ prince who. succeeded’ to’ the throne.” At 
other things, they etideavoured to him, and the rest 
of the world, that Madame-de Lichtenau was herself dee 
initiated in the dangerous mysteries of the #//wminés, and 
she was. a principal agent in all their nefarious projects, to 
inveigle and corrupt the weak understanding of her sovereign 
and benefactor. One of the ridiculous stories) propagatedon 
this subject, and retailed by M. Koelln, she ‘exposes: ‘with 
merited ridicule, and firmly denies alt participation ‘in’ the 
crimes thus imputed to her. : 

That the easy temper of the king was grossly practised upon 
by impostors, who made their -advuntage of his credulous 
superstition, has been so often repeated, both it history and 
romancé,* that we can have little doubt of its being to-a cer- 
tain extent the fact; at the same time, that the natural’ pro- 
pensity of mankind to swallow every thing that comes before 
them clothed in the attractive garb of crt eerste seme: d 
been the means of enlarging most romantically the 
of whatever regards the pretendéd secrets of seminati¢m: 
We are inclined to credit both the sense and honesty of 
Madame de Lichtenau to the full extent of her assertions; 
that she was neither the instrument, nor the victim, of any 
deceits of this nature. 4 

However this may be, the impressions made on the princes 
royal to the prejudice of the countess, were sd strong, that 
immediately on the death of her protector, she was put under . 
arrest, and imprisoned in the fortress of Glogau, in Silesia, 





* See, particularly, Schiller’s “ Ghost-Seer,” the circumstances of whith 
are of such a nature, that it is hardly possible got to believe them in some 
degree founded in fact. ' . 
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Her confinement does not seem to have been aceompamed 
with any further marks of severity, nor was it of very long 
daration. Semetime afterwards, she applied for, and obtained, 
the royal permission to bestow her hand on M. Holbein, an 
Austrian gentleman of some rank and fortune, but a wild and 
eccentric character, of whose heart her charms made an abso- 
lute’ conquest, while in ‘her state of banisbinient and disgrace. 
‘This marriage and its unfortunate consequences (consequences 
which, aceording to Madame de Lichtenau’s aceount, can at-, 
tach to sort of ‘blame ,to herself) afforded fresh food for 
malignant calumny, the refutation of which employs a great 
part of the present publication. But we have not leisure 
(nor, if we had, would it afford much amusement to. our 
readers) to enter into’ ahy particulars respecting this part of 
Madame de Lichtenaw has evinced herself to. possess no 
ordinary share of sense and talents—if any .creditis to be given 
to her statement, she has tlie superior qualities of a feeling 
mind. . We camot be competent judges as to 
the safficiency, in all points of her defence ;. but that she has 
been most, alanderously injured we cannot doubt, vor, that 
whatever may have been the guilt incurred during her days of 
ity, she has been visited: to the full extent by that 

most grievous of earthly punishments, evilreport.., = «.; 
The letters, which form the contents of the second volume, 
are initeresting, some, on account of the- favourable light in 
which they set the character of her to whom they are addressed, 
others: for the sake of the. writers. But the reader will im 
vain expect to derive either from them, or from the memoirg 
which precede them any fund of * secret anecdote,’ or court 
history, which the title-page seems to promise. ‘The most 
sing of them are those which she received from that most 
eccentric character, the late reverend earl of Bristol. This 
noble prelate appears to’ have formed his acquaintance with 
her during a short residence which she made (in her days of 
rity) at Naples. A most determined free-thinker as 

to oo wma violent to ap extreme in political opinions, and in 
the friendships and enmities to which they gave birth, enthu- 
siastic im project, wild in fancy, of poignant wit and satire, 
of cabenadel gewerosity as to money, and of a warm, though 
capricious, benevolence of temper; all these qualities are dis- 
played in the short correspondence here presented to us. Of 
jus pession for the sex, Madame de Lichtenau professes her- 
self unable to speak. -He was already past seventy when she 
first knew him ; and we may believe her when she says, that 
’ whatever may have been the follies of his youth, and however 
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he may thea noun: lvoedin.sibeaee, of te en 
fut, a soixante quinze ans, que le simp es 
vertus” His greatest eulogium, she observes, may be found 
in a speech commonly attributed to him: ° Nme: faut: abso- 
/ument troweer des malheureux pour en fatre des henreux! — 
ob and 24th numbers in the collection, — 

ely and romantic, but seriously intended, propo a 
tour it Egypt, in which he invites the countess to sccompany 
him. We shall. give our readers the last of these, in the 
original French, by way of example, of the usual style of his 


correspondence. 


‘ Marburg sur la Drave, 20, Mags,.1707. 
~ £Chépe amie et adorable comtesse, enfin je trouve te comte de 
Cassis, cet homme si intéressant pour VEgyptomanie dontje suis 
dévoré et dont je ne démords pas, et qui, loin de me guévir de 
mon affection, me | fait prendré pour médecine et non pour 
maladie, Cet homme, done, chére: amie, est um millionnaire, 
avec tous les sentimens probes et les maniéres suaves d’une per- 
sonne qui bo de Satna immense ee i 
aequises ‘Né a en Syrie,.i] a passé trente-cing. ans de se 
vie noble comme utile dans ja capitale de FEgypte, le Grand- 
Caive: la, il a exereé, avee autant-de réputation de profit, 
le eharge de Grand- Douanier ou Contréleurgénéral des finances. 
Treize ans il a resté dans cette charge lucrative, et n’en' est sorti 
que qu’on a voulu J’élever 4 une autre plus considérable en 
boy ae sire. L’empereut l'a trouvé mame 

e le retenir dans ses etats, au’ moyen des agaceries lew 
Fecitérés, comme les plus délicates...Il a acheté de-Vancienne 
ville d’Aquilée, od, au moyen de vastes desséchements et de che- 
Tins in, il a démontré ce probleme intéressant ; “ True. self- 
love and social are the same.” C'est a dire Vamour de la patri 
et le véritable amour-prepre est’ une et la méme chose que ré- 
publique, une et indivisible Cet homme, donc, ne pouvant atre _ 
mon Cicerune, se constitue mon protecteur dans ce nouveau 
monde, mon ange Gabriel pour me faire entreret jouir de ce 
paradis terrestre.—lI] ’m’accompagne de lettres inommbrabiles, 

ddressées. 4 ses amis; ces dé ts, et ses Commercants; et 


a 
m’ assure que rien en Europe n’approche deg délices d’un voyage, 
orl Nil pendant huit mois de Pannée. é 

* € Que les campagnes parajssent vétues d’un printemps non in- 
‘terrompu, sg la pluie ne s’y connait point, que tes bains par-_ 


fumés sont la seule médecine dont ona besoin dégraisser 
le corps.—Que la volaille, le gibier, et méme la viande de la 
boucherie sent d’un godt exquis, a cause des plantes odoriférantes 





— — ee —eeeee 


. Most, if not all, the letters in this volume we understand to have been 
composed in the language in Which they uow appear ; 
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qui parfument toute l’atmosphére.—Que les vins de France et de 
Ja Gréce, et sourtout ceux de Chypre, y sont excellents et pto- 
fitent infiniment du climat. 

* Que la vie y est sj saine et si longue, que si.on ne meurt point 
dans son enfance, il est rare de ne pas attraper l’Age de cent ans, 
et que dans le Grand-Caire plusieurs arrivent jusqu’& cent vingt. 
—Qu’avec un voyage de quelques mois/au lac de Menzaleh, o& 
Pair est superieurement embaumé, on est stir de revenir avec une 
nouvelle jeunesse.—Que la musique, les champs et les danses sont 
d’un délicé et d’une volupté qu’une imagination Européenne ne 
saurait se former, et surtout que les improvisatrices sont autant 
au-dela de celles de I’ Italie, qu’elles mémes excédent les chaniteuses 
des rues.-Que, quant aux antiquités, il ne s’y connait pas, mais 
‘qu’d trés peu de pais on peut acheter des colonnes, des obelisques, 
et des sphynx, sans autres pais que ceux du transport.—Que de 
la ville Alexandrie il n’y a que: deux, ou tout au plus trois jours 
de voile ou de rame ; que de 1a jusqu’A Thébes on mettrait trois 
semaines, mais toujours 4 cété de pyramitles, d’obelisques, de 
temples, et dans le plus beau, le plus riant pays, et le climat le 
plus sir et le* plus serein du monde entier.—Que les grandes 
‘chaleurs ne se font sentir qu’au commencement du mois de juin; 
mais qu’ulors la fraicheur du Nil la rend si tempéreé et modique, 
qu'elle n’incommode pas.. Que, quant aux femmes, il faut que 
vous passiez sy la mienne, et que, pour n’étre pas violée, 
vous sovez violée, et alors votre personne est plus satrée que la 
mienue,’ &c. &c. &c. 


It is now time to take our leave both of the Countess de 
Lichtenau herself, and of her correspondents. 


oa én -_ 
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Art. X1.—La voix de la Nature sur [ Origine des Gouverne~ 
ments, traité en deux Volumes, dans Tequel, Sc. Sc. 


The Voice of Nature on the Origin of Governments, in which 
are developed the Origin of Society, of Inequality, of Pro- 
perty, of ‘Authorities, of Sovereignties, of Bodies politic, 
of Laws, of Constitutions ; the Variations of Bodies politic ; 
every Thing which concerns actual Sovereigns, Conyuevors, 
Usurpers, &c.; and in general all Questions of natural, 
political, and civil Right which interest Governments. 
The second Edition. London, Dulau, Soho-Square, 
1809, 8vo. 2vols. . 


THIS work is directed against the revolutionary tendencies 
of the times. It is arranged under six questions, in the first 
of which the author asks whether an “ equality of rights ever 
existed?” He endeavours to show that this equality of rights is 
impossible from the constitution of nature. ‘The first gene» 
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ration, says he, which ever appeared-in the world, were 
unequal in rights. a 


«The father was the chief of the family, the children were 
the members; the father was the sovereign, the children were 
the subjects; the fathar had authority, the children had none. 
‘Phe father had a right to govern, the children had none. What 
we say of the first father, is true of every first progenitor; what 
we say of the first family which appeared in the world, is true 
of the first family which settled in any country ; nature is eve 
where the same ; and the same thing holds of alt the families at 
present existing in the world. There is mot one amongst therm 
who is not indebted for his authority to the sole title of his being 
the father of the family. And if a troop of childreti were to re- 
volt against their father to dispute his authority, and to claim @ 
right equal to his, they would subvert the order of nature? 


The author afterwards labours to ‘prove that an equality of 
rights is contradicted by reason, by experience, and by history. 
‘The following is a specimen of the author’s mode of reasoning 
on the subject. 


* Whence,’ says he, ‘ are we authorized in supposing that we are 
all equil in rights? Is it because we are all made of the same 
earth, and destined to the same end? Does it Hence follow, that ~ 
we are all sovereigns? MWe are all made of the same earth, ant 
destined to the same end. But every mineral is also formed out of 
the same earth. ‘Fhe stones in the same quarry are alf extracted 
from the same place, composed of the same elements, and des- 
timed to the same structure ; but some are large and others smalf, 
some. are placed in the cornice, and others laid at the’ base. 
Before they were taken fronr thie pit, they were placed one above 
another, and’ they are so still. “ [Fe are al made of the same 
earth, and hace alb the same destiny!” ...... But vegetables and 
animals of every species ure also «ll fashioned out of the same 
earth, and destined’ to return to it again, Are they on this 
account equal to the human race in point of rights? are men 
equal to each other? are their uses the same? “ We are aft 
fashioned out of the same earth, and have alt the same destiny... .. 
Tire fingers of the hand are alt made of the same eartis ;. are 
they op that account equal? All the members of the’ body are 
made of the same earth, are they, ou that account, equal at their 
birth, have they a right tc the same rank and the same functions? 
What should we think of a man who should say to bis feet, “ isis 
not shocking that yow alone should be exposed to the dust, and 
mrad and have to bear the whole weight of the body?’ Are you 
net-formed of ttre’same materials asthe head and the arms? 
would be induced by thie fine reasoning to make’ a monstrous 

of ali the members of the bedy, and lezve’it to the 
suffrage of a heap of peasants to alter their positions every two 

Apr. Vol. 19. Ms 
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years, to place the ears in the socket of the eyes, the feet in 
the situation of the hands, and when the elections were over, to 
exclaim “ Vive Uegalité et Ja liberté.” But this is an exact alle- 
gory of what we have incited the people to do, and the ridi- 
calous language which we have caused them to hold,’ 


Under his second question, the author asks whether ‘ the . 
social contract was ever practicable?’ He argues that such a 
contract is absurd in the previous process, because it cannot be 
begun withoat destroying the indestructible order of nature, 
in which one generation is subordinate to another; that it is 
chimerical m the suppositions of the agreement; that it sup- 
poses every member of the society at the same time to be 
subject and sovereign, to be governed and governing; that it 
is impossible in legislation; impracticable in the arrangement ; 
aud terrible in the attenrpt to carry into execution. The 
author in the third place discusses the origin of authorities; 
and examines what he calls the true sources and the false. 
Much of what he says on this subject, appears to 
be very indefinite and obscure ; and part of it very incompa- 
tible with our old-fashioned notions of British liberty. 


‘ Nothing,’ says the author, ‘ is more absurd than to place 
the origin of authority in the compacts, conveations, elections, and 
constitutions of subjects, God does not derive his authority 
from the constitution of men; a father does not derive his au- 
thority from the constitution of his children. Eack derives it 
Svom his title of author. No one can yield to another that which 
he has not; and no one ever had any authority over himself. 
The light of reason shows it to be physically impossible that 
subjects should be the origin of authority. 1t must necessarily 
come from above ; for every author is essentially above his work. 
It is not from their descendents, it is from the author of nature, 
that the first authors of nations derived their authority. It is not 
from his children, it is from his ancestors that every father of a 
family derived his; and though a whole society should even be una 
nimous in the chuice of a chief, this chief would not derive the smallest 
authority from this unanimous choice, without the consent of the 
natural chief.’ 


But who is this natural chief? Does the writer mean the 
author of the universe? But how is it to be known whether 
the election of a particular chief magistrate has, or has not, 
his approbation? Who is to declare his immediate will in this 
respect? Are we to resort to the oracle at Delphos? or are we 
to consult the heads of the Gallican churchf The author 
seems to think that because a father does not derive his pater- 
nal authority from the free suffrage or united choice of 
his children, a political sovereign can derive no authority 
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ftom the choice of his subjects. Does the writer mean'to 

contest the right of the house of Hanover to the throne?’ 
Tor that house owed its accession to the choice of the people. 

We can readily allow that the authority of a father is not a trust © 
delegated by the babes whom he brought into the world. It is 
essentially inherent in his paternity; but the analogy is not 
quite so complete as the writer would lead us to'believe, be- 
tween the father of a family and the sovereign of astate, A 
father possesses a natural and indefeasible authority over his 
children till they come to years of discretion, and are, if we 
may so express it, physically and morally independent; but 
the head of a nation derives his authority, if not from the im< 
mediate suffrage, yet from the tacit consent of the fathers of 
families, or other persons of discretion, over whom he rules. 
‘Though a chief may have acquired the sovereignty from usur- 
pation, which has, from fraud or violence, been the real origin 
of sovereignty m most countries in the world, yet, when we 
speculate on the. nature of the duties of sovereignty in the 
abstract, we must, even in ¢ases of usurpation, consider it 


. satrust. Itis a trust, even though it may not have been 





actually delegated by those for whose guod it is designed. 
But a trust supposes accountableness in those to whom it is 
confided. A trust, which is violated or abused, may be re- 
sumed. Such a right of resumption implies a right in the 
people to change their government. The exercise indeed of 
the right is very rare; for the vis inertia which there is in 
large bodies of people, which may often be resolved into the 
selfishness of individuals, prevents the frequency of revolus 
tionary movements, and causes nations to endure accumulated 
oppression, before they throw off the yoke. It is-difficult to de- 
termive what degree of oppression morally justifies resistance ; 
but the public feeling will always determine this better than 
any general rules. ‘This we must however say, that the 
patience of nations is always greater than the moderation of 
sovereigns. The English history sufficiently proves this. 
The author argues in a great measure, as if the authority of 
sovereigns, instead of being a trust, which may be resumed, - 
when tyrauay dissolves the obligations of obedience, 
were a right, which is as independent of the will of the 
people as the authority of a father is of the will of his’ 
children. But the analogy will not bold; for the cases are not 
precisely the same. ‘Ihe right of paternity does not depend 
on the will of the children; but is previously fixed by the con- 
stitution of nature. The children, while they remain iti a state 
of pupillage, must be subject to the father’s will, as their 
faculties are not sufficiently developed for them to havea will 
Mum 2 | 
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of their own. But 2 sovereign docs not make his people, 
though the people often both make and unmake the sovereign. 
A sovereign is not, according to a favourite but imperfect 
analogy of this writer, the axthor of his peeple, as a father is the 
author of his family, or God.is the author of the human.race, 
Thus the writer says the authority of a sovereign “ reside essen- 
tiellement dans le tatre dauteur.” 


‘ Dieu,’ says he, ‘ n’a point tiré son autorité de la consti- 
tation des hommes, un pére ne tire point sen autorité de la con- 
stitution de ses enfans, /’un ct l'autre V'a tiné de son titre d'auteur. 
DYaprés les lumiéres de la saine raison, il est physiquement im- 
possible que Pautorité vieune des sujets,” 


Infants are not endued with a capacity of judging whether 
the conduct of their father be night or wrong ; whether his dis- 
cipline be noxious or salutary, for their good or their bane, 
But a people, by whom we do not understand, as this writer, 
pethaps, would suggest, either infants at the breast, or boys at 
school, but adults, whose faculties are sufficiently developed 
to constitute them rational beings, are capable of judging 
whether the measures of the government, under which they 
live, be calculated to render them rich or poor, to promote 
their weal or wo. A father of a family supports his children 
till they are able to support themselves; but a sovereign 'is sup- 
ported, is fed, clothed, and invested with all the gratifications of 
sense and the pomp of power, by the contributions of his 
subjects. This makes a wide difference between the state of — 
children aiid of subjects, between the rights of fathers and of 
sovereigns. Ifthe people support the sovereign, it gives them 
a right to limit the expenditure of the sovereign, and to prevent 
him from levying taxes without their consent. 

The author, who denies the authority of the sovereign to be 
derived ‘from the people, seems to consider it as a matter of 
divine right. But as such a divine right must ultimately 
resolve itself into the right of the strongest, he must allow that 
the divine right of Buonaparte to the throne of France, is at 
least equal ‘to that of any other sovereign who has practised 
the same successful usurpation. ; 

Under his fourth, fifth, and sixth questions, the author 
considers the origin of bodies-politic ; the variations in bodies- 
politic; aud actual sovereigns. In this part of his work, the 
apthor’s favourite hypothesis of the paternal authority, ap- 
plied to political copstitutions, is the analogy which occasionally 
bewilders his reasonings, and leads him into erroneous con- 
clusions. The author is, no doubt, animated by a pure phi- 
lanthropy, and we fully agree with him in the horror whieh he. 
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entertains of revolutionary excesses; but we cannot consent to 
the depreciation of those principles which, in this country, have 
been. foutkd so favotirable to the interests of civil liberty. 
We are not friends to popular commotions, but we are 
more hostile to despotic sway. Popular turbulence is a fever, 
which soon reaches 4 crisis, and subsides; but despotism is an 
evil, which is more permanent, and may contimue from gené- 
ration. to generation. The author of this work evidently pos- 
sesses considerable sagacity and reflection, and much praise is 
dae to the force and perspicuity of his diction. 
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Inquiries as to the Influence of Galvanism, in ascertai 
the Effects of certain’ Poisons or Medicines on Animal 
Irritability.. By F. Pilger, Captain in the Hessian 
Cavalry. Part second, 8vo. Giessen, 1808. a 


IN our Appettdix to vol. XV. we noticed the former part of 
M. Pilger’s carious and interestitig experiments on animal irri- 
tability, and by publishing the above’ continuation, he has. 
énabled us to testinte our analysis of his labours, which we 
presitme to think will be read with undiminished interest. 7 

One of the vegetable stimulants that appears to have had 
the greatest effect, and to have exhibited a most decided irri- 
tability in the horse, was vanilla. 

This substance has been much extolled im Germany ds a 
substitute: for musk, being much cheaper, and by no means 
so susceptible of adulteration. - 

M. Pilger assures us, that he has frequently made use of 
vanilla with the greatest success ih malignant fevers, in the 
virulent small-pox, in measles, and in the scarlet fever, wheg 
returning into the system. ; 

In the diseases of animals he is pecaliarly lavish it: praise of 
its sanative virtues. The rot in sheep, he informs us, never 
fails to yield to this remedy. . 

Vanilla, given in latge doses, to two horses, produced 
violent agitation and heat. The two animals being 
killed, and galvanism applied, strong and permanent con_ 
vulsions were excited during upwards of an hour and a half. 

Exp. 15. But of all the substances ttitd by our experi- 
mentalist, no ore was so conspicuous in increasing the irri- 
tability of horsés, as phosphorus. 

Within these few yeats, this has been recommended on the - 
continent as a favourite temedy in maliguant fevers, and as a 
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cordial extremely well calculated to restore the vital principle 
when almost extinct. 

M. Pilger had cured two horses, which were so feeble as 
to be despaired of, by exhibiting phosphorus dissolved in 
linseed oil. It promptly reestablished their strength, vivacity, 
and appetite. This determined him to try the. effects-of 
galvanism subsequently applied. He gave to an old horse 
much debilitated 15 grains of phosphorus, dissulved in four 
ounces of linseed oil. Force was necessary to make hin 
swallow it, and two-thirds of it were thereby lost, but the 
animal instantly exhibited signs of increased activity in all his 
orgaus. He was bled in the jugular vein; the blood gushed 
out with impetuosity, and was extremely warm, yielding 
smoke and an evident phosphoric smell. The horse was 
killed, and galvanism immediately applied to several nerves. 
* Never,’ says M. Pilger, ‘did I see such an eftect; .every 
fibre exhibited life, and the muscular convulsions continued 
very strong for about 92 minutes after death.” 

On another horse, tu which 12 grains of phosphorus had 
been forcibly given, although scarcely three were swallowed, 
the experiment was repeated with similar effect, the galvani¢ 
convulsions continuing very marked for 86 minutes. 

A third horse, who had taken at one time 10 grains of 
phosphorps, exhibited the same symptoms, biit stronger and 
of longer duration. In this instance, when the irritability of 
the crural muscles had ceased, that of the intercostal and 
diaphragm was still a long timevisible. 

16. .‘Lhese effects of phosphorus are perhaps the more sin- 
gular, as the phosphoric acid, which is-nothing but oxygenated 
phosphorus, produces quite the contrary effects. ; 
~The German physicians, eSpecially M. Lentin, have at- 
tributed great virtue to this acid in putrid diseases, and above 
all ip that of ¢arioys bones. M. Pilger has made trial of it 
on horses witlout any good effect. He used it for three suc- 
cessive weeks to cure a horse which had been six months ill of 
the glauders: the acid being injected into the mouth and nostrils, 
in substance and also in fumigation. From the number of ia- | 
ternal chatcyes, tlie nasal bones seemed to be carious. The 
sores, it is true, put ona better look; but the horse was so 
enfeehled, that it was judged best to discontinue the remedy. 
Recourse was had to gum kino, to madder, and to iron filings, 
By the twelfth day of this treatment, the animal had recovered 
his strength and appetite; but his hind foot was swelled, and 
he waslame. The acid was applied again, and in four days 
he relapsed as befare to such a degree that he was given over 
and killed; Galvanism bemg applied, only produced feeble and 


short convulsions. 
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Another horse, who had taken at one time an ounce of the 
acid dissolved in a chopin of water, was Killed an hour after- 
wards without any very visible effect, except some augment-. 
ation of the pulse. Galvanism in this case had but little 
effect, though more than in the preceding. yg 

17. Generally, our author has found that all acids have a- 
considerable sedative effect on the irritability of horses. This, 
_ he infers, rather from positive symptoms than from galvanism, 
applied immediately on the animal being killed. 

Half an ounce of sulphuric acid ina pint of water was given 
in one dose to a horse. ‘The pulse immediately became weak, 
he shivered strongly, gnashed his teeth, and refused food. 
An inexpressibly disagreeable and intense sensation (not that of 
pain), and a great degree of anguish were manifest in his gestures, 
But his heat was lessened; from his fore-feet a cold sweat ex- 
uded; he tore up the ground, drew in his sides, and raised his 
crupper, so that his back was alternately concave and convex. 
lis eyes were dim, and his look languid. ‘These symptoms 
lasted an hour, when he was killed. Galvanism,only exhibited 
the ordinary convulsions, as on a healthy horse who had taken 
no medicine. 

A young horse, who had: the glanders, was treated as above. 
The symptoms were much alike, but his countenance indicated - 
the most acute pains. His torments were prolonged for 80 
minutes, when he was killed. Galvanism had less effect on 
the extremities than on the internal organs, such as the dia- 
phragm and intercostal muscles; but in general its sensible 
effects were much lessened. This experitnent was repeated on 
several horses, and had much the same result. 

Two ounces of muriatic acid diluted in a chopin of water 
were given at once to a horse. He was only slightly incom- 
moded. by it. Two hours after he was killed. Galvanism 
had the same effect on him as on a horse in health, and who 
had taken nothing. But concentrated vinegar given to'a horse 
always has strong effects. It increases his heat and pulsations, 
induces frightful and even mortal cramps; it destroys the irri- 
tability, especially if the medicine be allowed time to kill the 
object of the experiment. 

18. Neutral salts seem to have a sedative influence on irri- 
tability. M. Pilger’s remarks on the effects of nitrate of 
potash is somewhat singular, viz. that this medicine never suc- 
ceeded in the pertpneumonic: diseases of ~horned cattle and 
horses; it changes them into typhus. To prove its effects, 
however, in a more particular manner in large doses, he gave 


32 ounces within four days to a a a but 
glandered, and which had always fed on oats. He quickly 
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- Jost his strength and flesh, his skin its glossy smoothness, the 
‘hair being bristly, aud his gums became pale; in short by the 
ninth day he fell into a complete typhus. He was killed; 
and galvanism produced only weak expansions, a sort of spasy 
modic stiffness, rather than convulsions. 

Two pounds of Glauber salt, mixed in three hornfuls of 
water, were given at one time to an old mare. In 14 hours 
it brought on a violent diarrhoea and much weakness. She was 
killed, and galvanism produced, as in the preceding case, rather 
stiffuess than convulsive vibrations. 

A Jew wishing to fatten his ox, took it into his head to give 
him four pounds of common salt, in order to increase his thirst. 
The animal was seized with violent colics, evacuated blood, 
and was so debilitated that he died three days after. Galvaniem 
jn twelve minutes after his death gave, no signs of irritability. 
"Twe ounces of this salt caused ina dog a violent diarrhoea ; an 
ounce more killedhim. Galvanism excited feeble vibvations. 

19. We. have now to notice some pretty singular effects of 
sulphuric ether. Three drachms of it were given toa horse; at 
pe he seemed more lively, he stretched out bis ears; and 

ooked about fiercely; but an instant after he became languid, 

drooped his ears, and seemed much oppressed. On being 
killed, galvanism. produced -but weak convulsions twelve 
minutes after death.—A like quantity was given to another 
horse, which fell into a lethargy, and on being killed, galvanism 
had still less effects than on the former. Then half an ounce 
was given toa third horse, and it threw him at once into a 
Jethargic state. Being killed, galvanism excited only a tre- 
youloys motion of the muscles, scarcely visible. 

Such are the chief experiments to which we baye ‘called, 
for a few moments, the attention of our readers. 

The following are the general inferences drawn from them 
by M. Pilger: 

1. That sublimate emetic tar, opium, arnica, red kina, the 
seeds of water-fennel, valerian,vanilla, and above all phosphorus, 
are exciters of irritability. 

2. That on the contrary (as far as can be judged from the 

effects of galvapism after the death of animals), arsenic, — 
wuriate of berytes, nitre, Glauber and common salts, ether’, and 
the ba dimiuish irritability. 

3. That certain uarcotic plants, such as the water-hemlock, 
the belladonna, and other mee plants, such as gentian and 
coloquinth, have but small influence on irritability. 

4. ‘That certain medicines, such as camphor, wine, or brandy, 
werease the effect of galyanism, if given in small doses; but 
diminish it if administered i ib great quantities, 
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We shall finish our analysis by a few reflections on thesé 


conclusions. et 

_ Itappears very hazardous to draw inferéaces from the in. 
fluence of remedies on horses, or generally on animals, to that on 
men. The facts related by M. Pilger on mest of the sube. 
stances which he gave to these animals im large deses, seem to 
present too many instances of exceptions to entitle han te apply, 
without the imputation of rashness to the human frame, the 
observations made on that of the horse, at least until coafrmed 
by experience. What would be the consequence i (reastining 
from the enormous doses of opium or of belladonng which 
horses can take without inconvenience) we should venture in- 
. Cautiously to give them to men, im doses of a hundred or even 
a thousand times smaller? And on the other hand, if, because 
two or three drachms of ether are sufficient to bring on lethargy 
in the horse, we were in future only to give it to men-in doses 
of one or two drops, should we tiot be deprived of a very effi 
cacious and salutary remedy, knowing as we do that it may be 
given to human beings in doses incomparably larger than we 
are intitled to conclude from the above experiment of the 
horse. 

But on the supposition that we may at least theoretically and 
abstractedly ean the quantity consider the effects of certain 
remedies or certain poisons on horses, as analagous to what 
they would produce on mes, we may remark that the ex« 
periments by which these substances appear to have lessened 
the degree of irritability, are by no means conclusive of them, 
sedative effect. iat ¢ 

For as some substances, such as camphor, wine, and 
brandy, which bave increased the effect of galvanism when 

iven in small doses, have, when in large quantities, visibl 

cancer we may conjecture that those substances which 
’ have constantly diminished it, have only done so from an excest 
of stimulus, which would perhaps have been apparent, if the 
doses had been much smaller and continued for a length of 
time. There is little doubt that this, for instance, is the case 
with ether, which in small deses produced on horses symptoms 
of vivacity prior to those of dejection. . 

And with respect to acids, besides that they have almost 
always caused pain and irritable symptoms, rather than debi- 
lity, before they sensibly weakened the ansmal, their influertce 
on galvanism has only been remarkable when the animal had 
been allowed to linger long or to expire. 

In general, in almost al} the cases iv which the animal died 
through the effect of . the remedy, or from some internal cause, 
without the necessity of being killed, the. inritability has been. 
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found to be rather diminished than augmented by galvanism. 
It is now a well ascertained fact, that in the first moments of 
their action, stimulants which support and augment the irritabi- 
lity, do not fail in the end to exhaust it, and produce more or 
Yess quickly dejection and debility after irritation. 

Of this we also find a very striking proof in M. P.’s work, 
viz. that galvanism excites but very feeble vibrations in horses 
which died naturally from tetanus, or have been strangled in 
the height of their sufferings from motives of compassiun, 
M. P. explains this in the following manner: Tetants ap- 

rs to him to be always the consequence of a violent irri- 
tation, which, from its excess, speedily exhausts the irritability, 
émd produces a proportionate debility. ‘Thus, when tetanus is 
the consequence of a wound, it is never till the inflammation 
has subsided that it appears, and when setons and cauteries 
excite at once a brief inflammation, it is a sure sign of a possi- 
bility of cure; when this does not take place, there are ne 

S. 

{t is doubtless from a similar reason that all practitioners 
have remarked, that the best means of curing this formidable 
disease, are the cold-bath, electricity, mercury, and gencrally 
all medicines conducive of energy to the vital principle, 
amongst which opium seems also, from the experiments of 
M. P. to hold a conspicuous place. However violent in 
this malady the irritation may be, aud however general, and 
great the degree of muscular stiffness, the warm or tepid bath 
seems ivariably to do more ill than good. 

If then stimulants produce always, either from the excess 
of irritation they excite, or from its long continuance, a pro- 
portionate debility, we may with some reason suspect that 
these are no sedatives in the strict sense of the word, and that 
the agents which appear such to us, are in fact only stimu- 
Jants whose irritative action is very quickly followed by the 
contrary effect, or at best negative agents, which as‘ in the 
case of cold for example, only subtract from the animal 
bedy, the natural stimulants that support its vitality. 

‘This is the opinion of Dr. Brown, whose system, borrowed 
from that of Dr. Cullen (which he has strangely disfigured) 
has been adopted with enthusiasm in the universities of Gér- 
many and Italy. . Without wishing to discuss it here, we will 
only remark that if the experiments where the irritability by 
galvanism, after death was found to be diminished or entirely 
destroyed by the effect of this or that poison, are not wholly 
decisive ; this is not the case with those where the irritability 
has been found much augmented. In these there can be no 
illusion, and the remedies which have produced this effect, 
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such as kino, valerian, vanilla; and phos s have done so 
directly. .Now, if it be true, as Dr.. Brown supposes; that 
all stimulants exhaust more or less the irritability, how does 
it happen that, while they have evidently increased the vivacity 
and activity of the animal before death, they should have a 
similar influence after it took place, and that the muscular 
contractions produced by galvanism, have been. greater and 
more durable than in the natural state? In Dr. Brown's 
system, the auimal body is like an electric conductor,-every 
spark from which tends to exhaust its electricity.. If thenat 
is found to be iacreased, the agents which have produced this 
effect, must have operated not as mere excithig powers on 
the conductor itself, but like the amalgam which applied to 
the plate (or tube,) augments the electric fire which it imparts 
by each revolution to the conductor. In other words, it-is 
not on the irritable fibres, that the remedies here m-question, 
exercise their power ; it is on thé source of irritability itself. 
Instead of exhausting, they greatly augment both in abund- 
ance and intensity. New, according to the Brunonian system, 
the action of these kinds of remedies, called tonics, is alto- 
gether inexplicable. Every accumulation of irritability is, 
according to it, the result of a direct debility, produced by 
want of stimulants, and this accumulation always oceasions such. 
amobility, that the slightest stimulants produce convulsive con- 
tractions, whereas the remedies which, from the experiments of: 
M. Pilger, have appeared greatly to increase irritability, have at" 
the same time the property of diminishing. mobility ; and itis on 
this account that they are used with success, to repress the irre~ 
gular motions which characterize convulsive maladies. ‘This 
distinction. seems to have wholly escaped Dr. Brown... He 
confounds the antispasmodics, the tonics, and the stimulants. 
under the general name of excitants, and he admits betwixt 
them no other difference than that of the degree of strength. 
Their direct aud immediate effects however are 
diametrically opposite. 

- The Gna result likely to be drawn by our readers from. 
M. Pilger’s experiments will end in the conviction that there: 
exists such a chasm as sufficiently to demonstrate the imperfee- 
tion of the theories, he wishes to establish, 


Fa | ____________F 
Art. XILI.— Mines de POrient, Sc. 
The Mines of the East opened by a Society of Amateurs. 
Vienna, 1809. folio. 


THIS is the prospectus of a new periodical publication 
‘on the subject of eastern literature, by a society which hag 
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lately been mstituted at Vienna. We are’ indebted for the 
1 of this account to a friend to whom it was sent from 
iema, and by whom, owing to the great difficulties of com- 
munication, it has not been long received, We feel it our 
duty to make the object of this society known to our readers, 
all of whom may ultimately benefited by, and some of 
whom may be immediately interested im, the result of their 
labours. . 

The study of oriental literature is far from being so widely 
diffused, or so strenuously pursued as that of the literature of 
Greece or Rome. The writers of this prospectus think that 
this is not owing, so myceh to tlie difficulties of the study 
as to the want of resources and encouragement, and to 
the expence which it necessitates, from the dearness of mam . 
scripts, the publication or translation of which hardly ever re- 
munerates the publisher, and still less the author who has to 
subsist by his labours. The mea of letters, who devote them- 
selves exclusively to this study are few, and the Maecenasses 
who are disposed to encourage them are fewer still. Hence 
many useful works, which have been projected or sct on foot 
by profound oriental scholars, have either not been begun, or 
have soon been relinquished. ‘Thus the Asiatic magazine of 
Kilapreth was abandoned at the end of the year. In this 
dearth of persons, who have Icisute or means for the prose- 
cution of such énterptizes; a society of literati has been 
formed at Vienna, who propose to publish a periodical work 
wader the title of The Mines of the East, These persons 
have determined to contribute to the more general diffusion 
ef oriental literature, by every means in their power. The 
otily reward which they are solicitous to receive, is the public 
approbation. 

Among the members of. this society, is the count Wen- 
ceslas Rzewuski, who has endertaken to defray the expences 
of the impression, which are likely to exceed the pfofits at 
the commencement. When the publication no longer wants 
this assistance, the count is to employ the same sum in some 
other way, which may contribute to the progress of oriental 
literature. “The society, therefore, think that the work, 


which they have begun, is likely to have a long continuaiee. 
They expect to be able.to opbiich fone gente Ss Fonts each 


containing from 17 to 19 sheets, and forming altogether a 
volume of about 300 pages in folio, The first part has pro- 
bably appeared before this time ; but we have not seen it. 
The journal itself is intended to embrace, without exce 
on, every thing relative to the literature of the cast, in the 
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form of translations, dissertations, observations, extracts, no 
tices, descriptions, designs, &c. &c. ‘Though most of the 
society are Germans, and the journal will in general, be writ- 
ten in that language, yet compasitivng will be aduaitted in the 
other languages of Europe, as in thé French, the English, the 
Italian, and the Spanish. ‘The authors say that in adopting 
these languages, theiy object is to profit by the labours of 
“ different learned men, in the nations both of Europe and of 
Asia. Several of the mast distinguished orientalists are 
members of the society; and their contributions will greatly 
tend to increase the value of the publication. But what must 
tend to give this work a superior importance, is.the correspon- 
dence which the authors have established in the east, by means 
of several frieids, who reside not only at-Constantinople, and 
in the perts of the Levant, but in Persia, im Syria, and’ ig 
- Egypt. This journal, therefore, is intended to form a centre 
of union between the lovers of eastern literature, not only in 
_ Europe but in Asia, where so,much important knowledge. ig 
lost fer want of any means of communication. . sre 
The authors of the journal. propose to. distribute the, ma, 
terials of eveny, part, which. they, publish, under the fellewing 
heads: 1. 9. Blaquence and. Poetny.. 3. Hie» 
tory, Paleography, and Numismatics; 4. Geography, Topo 
graphy, and Statistics. 5. Philosophy: and Law, (which 
among the Mahometans, includes both jurisprudence and theo- 
logy). 6. Mathematical, and physical sciences, Natural His- 
tory and Medicine. 7. Bibliggraphy, and miscellaneous con-- 
tributions. ‘Fhe last head wilt embrace the most: valuable 
works of eastern literatute which have been recently published 
ie Eee avd more ima those which. have. issued 
om the:press, at Constantinople. Many interesting, articles 
will at the sama time, be extnacted fram: the, bibli 
work, of Hadchi Khglfa, which is far, from having. been- ex» 
hausted by Herbelot. ‘Theesitors, most. of whom: are resis 
dent at Vienna, or at Constantinople, will, at Constantinople, 
have aceess to the-ancient public libraries of dbdoul-hamich 
aud-of Raghid Pacha, and, at Vienna, to the treasures of 
the imperial’ library, and the rich colleetion of count: Wences- 
las Rzewruski, ; | 
The society, intend to miake use of the old eastern cligs 
racters, which are still extant at Vienna, till their funds en- 
able, them to proquge new, Arabic, Persi¢ apd Indian. types. 
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DIGEST OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


FOR THE LAST FOUR MONTHS. 








WE have commonly begun our digest with the head of theo- 
logy; but, within the last four months, we have not had 
occasion to mention any article in that department of literature, 
which is likely to possess more than an ephemeral importance. 
' The lectures of a certain professor, which have already excited 
some controversy, and which perhaps may occasion more, are in 
themselves a very pitiful performanee; very defective in useful 
matter, and totally sterile in reflection, but not a little pernicious 
for the intolerant sentiments which they contain. ‘The former 
celebrity of the author may give them a temporary eclat, though 
it will be only temporary ; for it is no presumption to predict that 
they will soon be consigned to the.dust of oblivion, or be rendered ¢ 
subservient to some useful purpose, by the truhk-maker, the 
cheese-monger, or the pastry cook. 


HISTORY. 


In our present digest, the first place is due to Junes’s “ History of 
the County of Brecknock.” This work contains much matter of 
general, and more of provincial.interest. The author displays 
great industry and research. He has spared no pains in col- 
Jecting materials ; and though amongst such a fund of historical, 
topygraphical, and biographical information, there must be: a 
considerable difference in the value, and the amusement of par- 
ticular parts, yet Mr. Jones has not amassed so much of that 
rubbish, for which antiquaries are often found to entertain a sin- 
gular predilection; and he has shown much -skil} in selection 
and arrangement. ‘lhe opinions, both political and religious, 
which Mr. Jones delivers in the course of his history, evince a 
liberal and enlightened mind. Though some of the jests, which 
he bas scattered over his three quartos, may be reckoned a little 
too coarse, yet they serve to break the tedium of graver details ; 
and it can hardly be imputed as a fault to Mr. Jones, if he is lively 

where most other writers have been dull. Mr. Bigland’s “ Geo- 
graphical and historical View of the World” is a very edifying and 
amusing work. It exhibits a pleasing view of the present and the 
past state of mankind, of their progress in civilization and arts, 
with select portions of their topographical their civil and military 
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history. The narrative is brief, but it is not obscure, nor in- 

distinct. In most points of high moment and interest, the details . 
are more circumstantial than the size of the work, ‘compared 

with the extent of the subject, led us to ‘expect.. Where. Mr.. 
Bigland could exhibit only general views, he has rendered them - 
attractive by the insertion of some striking particular, round which 

the interest revolves. The “ Letter from an Officer at Madras to 

a Friend,” &c. of which we gave a brief analysis, iu our number 

for March, exhibits a succinct account df the late unfortunate 

insurrection in the Indian army. Of “ the History of the Helvetic. 
Republics, by Francis Hare Naylor, Esq.” the two first volumes, 

which appeared in 1801, are now republished, with ndmerous- 
additions and improvements, while the two last volumes terminate 
before the commencement of the French revolution, . Mr. Hare . 
is an animated historian. His political and religious principles 

show a tolerant and philanthropic mind, His attachment:to the 

cause of virtue is vigorous and uniform; his zeal in favour of. 
liberty, and his hatred of ecclesiastical persecution, are every - 
where conspicuous. ; 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Lacey, in reducing the life of Erasmus from the larger 
work of Dr. Jortin, has perhaps rendered an acceptable service 
to the mere English reader; who will not be interrupted, during 
the perusal, by numerous quotations in a language which he 
does not understand. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Much amusing information is contained in Mr. Semple’s 
* Second Journey in it in the spring of '1809.” Mr. Semple 
was a rapid traveller; but in skimming the surface of the countty, 
he collected many particulars relative to the topography, and to. 
the manners and sentiments of the people, which possess a more 
than ordinary interest at the present. period. The patriotism of 
the Spanish people, and their vigorous determination té maintain 
the independence of their country, appear in a more favourable 
light in the travels of Mr. Semple than in some other public 
accounts, and particularly those which have been published by, 
British officers. Recent events in the peninsula, have served to 
_ increase our faith in the statements of Mr. Semple, When the 
French crossed the Sierra Morena, entered Seville, spread 
themselves over Audalusia, and approached Cadiz, we at first 
imagined that the fate of the peninsula was decided, and. that 
she would no longer make a resolute stand against the subjugation 
ofthe enemy. But since the deposition of the old, enervated and 
perfidious central junta, the affairs of the Spaniards, notwith- 
standing the thick gloom with which they were solately ovércast, 
seem. to assume a better aspect, anid to promise, if not ultimate 
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suiecéss, at least a longer and more desperate struggle, before they 
are overcome, My. Macdonald’s “ Travels through Denmark, 
per! ne of Sweden,” may be placed among those books of light 
reading, 7 the-perusal of which an hour or two may be aprecably 
and tot attegether unprofitably spent. We do not, in getieral; 
think it right to eneourage posthumous publications, except where 
they fave been corrected by the author when living, and have 
been expressly reserved for publication when be- was no more. 
But we think it highly unbecoming, and often inrmoral, in the 
‘exéeutors, the relatives, or friends of departed genius, taste or 
Jearning, to ransack his escritoire after he is dead, and to eomi+ 
municate to the world all the imperfect, erude, and undigested 
matter, which they may find. Where an author has aequired 
considerable celebrity by the works which he published in: his 
lifetinve, the persons into whose hands his papers may fall after’ 
his death, ought to be more particularly sedulous, not to publish 
any posthumows Mss. which may tend, in any degree, to detract: 
fiowr his former fame, and to lower him in the scale of literary’ 
reputation, This is a most sacred duty, which it appears to us 
the highest sacrilege to vielate. These remarks are not intended 
to be rigorously applied to the publishers of Mr. Gilpin’s “ Ob- 
servations on several Parts of the Counties of Cambridge,” &c, but 
they are certainly, in some degree, applicable to thea. They 
have not made it appear that the author had designed the Mss.. 
which they have published, for the press; and, if it were not. 
designed for the press, we do not think that the executors of Mr.. 
Gilpin were justified in deviating from.his intentions, by the merit 
of the work in question, nor even by the desire of increasing the 
funds of a charitable institution. As a tourist, Mr. Gilpincer-. 
tainly possessed the happy faculty of describing rural scenery-so 
a’ to place it before theeye. Instances of this kind are numerous 
in Kis former works; and some may be found even in this post- 
hiwmous publication. The, Travels of the. Duke de Chatelet. in. 
Portugal in 1777 and 1778, which have been translated by, Mr,. 
John Joseph Stockdale, exhibit a circumstantial account of the: 
state of the country. and the people at that time ; and the progress 
of degenergtion seems to have been continued from that period to 
the departure of the house of B to the Brazils. What 
effect the invasion, of the country by the French, and the sub- 
sequent occupation of it by the English, wil] have onthe sentimehts, 
the manners and conduct of the people must be left for time to 
disclose. The present convulsed state of the country would. rouse 
the-patriotic energies of any other people, whose national cha- 
racter had been less debased by the long and habitual influence 
of tyranay and.superstition. But what ciecumstances can furnish 
any sudden. remedy fof ignorance, for apathy, for indolence, and 
cowardice? The habits of individuals are not speedily changed ; 
-and national habits cannot be reformed in a single generation. 


- POLTFFES. 
Some admirable, moral and political reflections are contained 
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in “ the Chereier of the late Cine Tempe Fox, by Pulepsitie 
Varvicensis.”” There is a great profusion of learning in the notes. 
Mr. Curwen’s ingenious work “ ba the Economy of Feeding Stock,” 
may not improperly be classed under the head of politics, front 
the valuable hints which it contains for bettering the condition of. 
the poor, which is the most im nt branch of political wig OS 
The author has shewn himself a tre~ patriot by consulting 
real interest of his country, unmixed with any of those popular 
gratifications which often cast a shade of suspicion over the 
motives of the most exalted characters. Mr. C. has devoted part’ 
of his time and of bis ae to thé discovery of the méans b 
which a given portion of land may support the gestalt poate 1 
number of rely + teatro This is a spécies of study in. 
which policy is clesely combinéd with wisdom and Legare (7 
Mr. Baron Maseres’s “ Occasional Essays on various Subjects,” 
contain much political matter of considerable interest and im- 
rtance. Mr. Basil Montagu’s selection of “ the Opinions of 
ifferent Authors on the Punishment, of Death,” forms a very 
useful work for the study of those who wish, by mitigating the se- 
verity, to increase the efficacy of our criminal Jaw; or who are 
anxious to compare the different opinions on capital punishments, 
which wise men have at different periods entertained. Sir 
Samuel Romilly has very ably and clearly proved that a revision 
is wanting of the criminal law of England. This great, upright, 
and philanthropic lawyer has at the same time shewn singular 
acuteness ih reféting the imposing sophisms of. Paley, who 
appears occasionally to have preferréd established errors to truths, 
which were more worthy of establishment. The “Letter of Lord 
Grenville to the Earl of Fingal,” is com with great force and 
par of diction. We think that the power of appointing the 
catholic bishops should be taken from.the Pope, not to he ceded 
to the king, but to be entrusted to a majority of the clergy in each’ 
diecese. Aslong as the patronage of the catholic hierarchy is 
not vested in any foreign power, we dare say that Lord Grenville 
and his friends will be satisfied without the cession of it to his 
present majesty. Though the English clergy are dissentérs from 
the church of Rome, yet, since the protestant doctrine has been: 
established by act of parliament, the members. of the church of 
Rome in England and Ireland, must be classed in some measure 
under the cemmon denomination of dissenters. Protestant dis- 
senters do, and, till the pale of the church of England is greatly 
enlarged, so as to embrace all sects of christians, we hope alfays 
will retain the nomination of their own ministers ; but we shou 
catholic dissenters be restricted in the exercise of a right which 
all protestant dissenters enjoy without any limitations? Ifthe 
catholics do not delegate their eeclesiastical appointments to any 
foreign power, why should the crown claim a vetoon the elec- 
tion of their bishops any more than on that of the members of 
the methodist conference? The “Letter On the Genius and 
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Dispositions of the French Government,” to which we allotted a 
considerable space in the present volume, will, we hope, have 
the’ desired effect of making an impression on the public niind in 
America unfavourable to the predominance of the French in- 
terest in the United States. Mr. Walsh, who is tle reputed 
author of this pamphlet, draws a very terrific portrait of French 
despotism, which is well calculated to excite both the appre- 
hension and the disgust of his countrymen on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Some of the details in this work appear to be exag- 
gerated, in order to serve a particular purpose; but, whatever 
exaggeration there may be, there can be no doubt ‘that the go- 
vernment of Buonaparte is a monstrous tyranny ; the variegated 
machinery of which seems to be put together with consummate 
art; and which, while the great inventor and conductor of the 
scheme lives, it will be difficult, if not impossible, to dissolve. 
Of large empires in general, it may be said that “ ruunt mole 
sud ;” they cannot support their own weight; but the empire of 
Buonaparte, though, including his numerous vassals and depend- 
ents, it is larger than that of Charlemagne, is, nevertheless, held 
together by such a force of interested gravitation to’a common 
centre, that the size does not, at present, seem likely to be any 
obstacle to the permanence. 


PHILOSOPHY, MORAL, ~=-9 eg AND METAPHY- 
SICA 


The first part of the Philosophical Transactions for 1809, which 
are analysed in p. 69. of this volume, contains several valuable’ 
papers ; particularly the Bakerian Lecture by Mr. Davy. The 
unremitting activity of Mr. Davy’s labours, almost outstrips our 
power of closely recording his experiments, and following the 
thread of his reasonings. We have, however,exhibited the substance 
of this important lecture in as much detail as our limits would 
permit. The work on Geometry, which has been lately published 
by Mr. Professor Leslie, of Edinburgh, is, in some parts hardly 
sufficiently clear for an elementary book. We have impartially 
stated what appeared to us its excellencies and defects. Few 
Men possess a greater variety or extent of intellectual attainments 
than Professor Leslie, and few men are animated by a stronger 


desire to promote the knowledge and tg improve the condition 
of mankind. , 


MEDICINE, 


Under this head, a work, which deserves preeminent fotice, 
is the Treatise of Professor Scarpa, of Pavia, on Anéurism, which 
has bece ably transiated by John Henry Wishart, Fellow of the 
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Royal College of Surgeons, In this treatise we find a combina- 
tion of excellences which we rarely meet in the’ books of modern 
practitioners of the healing art. It displays at once good sense, 
sound anatomy, an intimate acquaintance with the works of the 
great masters, both ancient and modern, and zeal, unrelaxed by 
ostentation, to promote the interests of a science, which is inti- 
mately connected with the alleviation of human woe. In this 
work a distinguished and 4 well-earned tribute of applause is 
paid by the Italian professor, to the penetrating genius of the 
late Mr. John Hunter; to whom the world is indebted for a new 
and improved method of curing those cases of Aneurism, in 
which a cure is practicable. Dr. Adams has published a new, 
cheap, and commodious edition of Mr. Huntet’s valuable trea- 
tise on Syphilis; which will, no doubt, be an acceptable present 
to the medical student. The editor has employed his ind 

in elucidating the sense of his author where it was obscure, 

in rendering the work more conducive to the purposes ‘a 
utility. The work which Mr. Watt has published on diabetes, 
&c. bears ample testimony to his acuteness and discrimina- 
tion. His observations are well deserving the attention of the 
faculty. His thoughts are often new and striking, and he seems 
rr by an honest desire to improve the practice of me- 

icine. 


POETRY. 


The Goblin Groom of Mr. Fenwick, is an admirable burlesque 
on the newly-revived ballad-style. It is a very humorous per- 
formance, and will be perused with pleasure by those who do not 
wish-us to be retrogade in poetry, and to forsake the models of - 
Dryden and of Pope, to copy the ballad-mongers and romance 
writers of the middle ages. If we imitate the verse-writers of 
that period, why may not an imitation of their harmonious, regu- 
lar, and polished prose be equally desirable? If there be an 
pathos in the old ballad-style, that pathos does not arise frott 
the rudeness of the metre, or the irregularity of the stanza, but 
from the natural and unaffected portraiture of manners and of 
sentiments. But, jn the revived ballad-style, the pathos is often 
injured by the affectation. The writers are imitators of a style 
which is no longer that of the times, and rightly considered, ‘it 
is as absurd as it would be to write a treatise on astronomy in the 
manner of Chaucer’s book ‘ of the Astrolabie.’—Thus, would 
not the pathos of astronomical science be greatly improved by 
remarks clothed in language like the following? ‘ Some clerkes 
saie, that if men clepe the latitude of a centre the arche meri- 
' dian, that is conteined or intercepte, betwixt the signet and the 
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Equinocciall then thei saie, that the distannce ffo the Equinocciall 
unto the ende of the climate, even ayenst the pole artike, is the 
longitude of the climate for southe.’—Cliauc. ed. Urry. p. 449. 
The ample praise which we have bestowed on ‘ Wallace, or the 
Fight of Falkirk,’ was excited by the beauties of the performance, 
which are, independent of the style, or method of its versifi- 
cation, We do not approve the style, but the spirit of genuine 
poeiry which pervades the work, is seen. and felt notwithstanding 
the antiquated garb in which it is arrayed. The different clra- 
racters in the poem are well maaittained. and happily contrasted. 
Every patriotic, every generous feeling, is concentrated and ab- 
sorbed in the fate of Wallace ; and we have only to lament, that 
the interest, excited by the virtue, intrepidity, and heroism of 
his character, and the grandeur of the circumstances in which 
he is placed, should be. diluted, by a relation at the Close, which 
is not. necessary tq. the. catastrophe, but distracts the attegtion, 
and breaks the spell by which it would otherwise have been 
bounds Mr. Hodgson’s ‘ Tule. of Sir Edgar,’ will add to the 
splendor of his poetical reputation. We have reviewed Mr. 
Grahame’s British Georgics at some length. Mr. G. certainly 
possesses a commendable portion of the poetical faculty ; though 
his compositions display numerous instances of a vitiated taste. 
The poem, which is entitled ‘ The Influences of Sensibility,’ is 
sprinkled with various conceits of the Della Crusca-School ; these, 
we trust that the writer, who appears to be a young man of 
respectable talents, will avoid in his future compositions, 


~ NOVELS, . 


- 


‘ The Bristol Heiress,’ by Mrs. Heath, deserves a place among 
those modern novels, which are unmingled with.any mischievous 
ingredients. The tendencies of the story are practically good ; 
and the perusal may afford a harmiless gratification. Mrs, 
Plunket (late Miss Gunning) has fallen far below the genera] 
merit of her former productions in her ‘ Dangers through Life.’ 
The language and modes of fashionable dissipation are occasi- 
onally depicted with vivacity ; but the work is altogether more 
deserving of censure than of praise. It appears té be of French 
extraction ; and to have been put together in haste, in order to 
serve a temporary purpose. In ‘ Scenes in Feudal Times,’ by 
&..H. Wilmot; the story is ingeniously contrived, and the interest 
well supported to the last. There is rather too much romantié 
extravagance in. sonie of the incidents, but they seem well 
accommodated to the taste of the times, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


We have bestowed considerable praise on Mr. Godwin’s inge- 
nious and feeling Essay on Sepulchres, but not more than it 
deserves. It addresses itself very forcibly to that passion for 
posthumous regard, which is. an incitement to great and gene- 
rous deeds. Mr. Edwards’s ‘ Anecdotes of Painters,’ will be 
found a very useful work by the possessors of Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes. In his re-publication of Quintilians’ Institutes, Mr. 
Ingram has displayed the taste and erudition of a scholar, and 
has furnished the classical student with a very useful edition of 
this valuable work. ‘The Rudiments of Chymistry,’ by Mr. 
Parke, and ‘Rudiments of Chymical Philesophy,’ by Mr. Meredith, 
are both very perspicuous and pleasing elementary ' pabliea- 
tions. Some very fine specimens of wood-engraving are con- 
tained in the ‘ Religious Emblems,’ which have been published 
by Mr. Ackerman. -Mr.-Frend has added another to the stock 
of instructive and entertaining books by the volume of his 
‘Evening Amusements, for 1810. The astronomical descri 
tions af Mr. Frend, are mingled with pure and enlightened sen- 
timents of devotion and of piety. 
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